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Eiditorial IN otes. 


Revieious emancipation turns the key in all 
the wards of the mind. 

Tue heart must forever throw its weight on 
one side or the other, and secure or disturb the 
balance of life. Those who try to live without 
affection will wither under the sore revenge of 
nature and dry up. 

Tuere is an old play entitled ““A Woman 
Killed with Kindness.” As such occurrences 
are exceedinly rare, if not altogether out ot fash- 
ion, we suggest its reproduction on the stage at 
an early day. It would be worth witnessing 
just for the novelty of the thing. 





As THis is leap year, ladies are expected to 
practice matrimonial gymnastics to some extent. 
Dr. Bushnell, who is good orthodox authority 
in theology, recommends this kind of exercise. 
Our only suggestion to those who propose try- 


Youne ladies make such a display on nothing 
that it is very hard for impecunious young men, 
-who never dream of marrying except for love— 
of course not—to tell who has anything ,and 
who hasn’t. It is sad to think how much dis- 
interested affection is nipped in the bud in this 
world. 


Tue instinetive springing of the commonest 
feelings is most beautiful. How quickly love is 
born between sympathetic souls, and every time 
it arises it isa miracle. The way that force of 
character goes to the top and stays there is al- 
ways a wonder. Reverence for virtue in all 
classes of people is as marvellous as if God 
should speak from the sky. 





‘* Throw women into the 
political arena, and some of the fairest features 
ot their superiority will be exposed to a rude 
and perilous test.” Just as though the political 
arena were an ampitheatre, like that of old 
Rome, into which it is proposed to throw 
women, as the old Pagans did Christians, to 
bait the wild beasts. We are tired of a rhetoric 
which has lost all connection with sense, and 
rushes hither and thither like an affrighted 
horse that has broken loose from a carriage. 


Cast BEnsen says : 


Tue Anglo-Saxon woman is thus far the high- 
est type of womanhood. The Italian woman 
surpasses her in sensuous physical beauty ; the 
French woman is conversational brilliancy, in 
business capacity, and in the frivolous blandish- 
ments of artificial society ; the German woman 
in the finish of intellectuai culture ; but in real 
character, in that combination of mental and 
moral stamina that gives home its fascination, 
society its solidity, and civilization its atmos- 





phere, the American woman has not been 
equalled in history. 


WE are pleased to see that the Publie School Jour- 
nal of this city condemns the practice of paying 
teachers such miserably small salaries. They 
get about half as much asis paid policemen. 
and less than is earned by many day laborers. 
Most of our female teachers receive from one- 
half to two-thirds as much as the male, and, in 
many cases, they have a mother to support and 
sisters to educate. They teach as well, and 
often better, than the men, and should be paid 
what they earn. The only way to have good 
schools is to pay salaries which shall make 
teaching a desirable profession, and attract the 
best minds into its ranks; and, above all, to 
pay the teachers according to the quality of the 
services rendered, not according to sex. 

Firreen hundred women have asked the 
President's wife to use her influence toward 
having them let alone. They do not want to 
have their present domestic relations disturbed 
or interfered with. They wish to be left to en- 
joy each her third or fourth part of a husband 
in peace. The request seems to be reasonable. 
It is easy to understand their situation, and we 
heartily sympathize with their wish. Many 
Mormon women are comfortably conditioned, 
and to throw all wives but the first out upon 
the world to shift for themselves, and support 
their children as best they can, would bea great 
wrong, and resalt ina vast deal of wretched- 
ness. Whatever is done in Mormondom, ample 
provision should be made for the unfortunate 
women and children who would be most af- 
fected by any change in the present social 
order. 


Tue Convention in Washington seems to 
have been largely attended, and to have attract- 
ed considerable attention. Mrs. Stanton and 
Miss Anthony were present, and both of them 
spoke with the force amd earnestness which is 
theirwont. Mrs. Beecher Hooker distinguished 
herself by the intelligence and directness of her 
remarks, But there seems to have been a good 
deal of random talking, andthe meetings were 
characterized by a certain miscellaneousness 
and heterogeneity of speech, character andaim 
which partly neutralized their effect. A 
hearing was had before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee on Friday, anc Mrs. Hooker, Mrs. Stan- 
ton and Miss Anthony argued the points in re- 
ference to woman’s right to vote under the re- 
cent Amendments. They were listened to with 
great fairness by the Committee, and Mr. Trum- 
bull promised that the subject should receive a 
candid consideration. 


One of the hardest things for a sick person is 
to protect herself from the medicines which 
friends urge her to take. Every friend has a 
specific, which she has tried repeatedly, and 
knows is perfectly safe and sure to cure. To 








take a fourth part of what is offered would be 
fatal, and yet to refuse to take a medicine of- 
fered by a friend is almost fatal to the friend- 
ship. But it seems that in England this matter 
is carried even further than here, and it has re- 
quired the constant intervention of the police 
to keep the injudicious kindness of the people 
from deluging the Prince with lotions and ex- 
tracts of all conceivable kinds. The Queen has 
been besieged by an army of quacks, each with 
an infallible remedy for just this particular dis- 
ease, and one of them rushed into her pew and 
besought her to try his particular decoction on 
her son. Sometimes it almost seems that death 
would be an easy relief from doctor’s stuff. 


Grace GREENWOOD has been to the Theatre in 
San Francisco to see ‘Solid Silver” performed. 
This is a new play, written by a distingnished 
member of the California Bar, Mr. W. H. L. 
Barnes, a gentleman of rare eloquence, wit and 
culture, and so young that noble things may be 
hoped and reasonably expected of him, both in 
law and literature, if he does not permit the 
great, insidious, encroaching flood of Occidental 
social life to swamp his best faculties and ener- 
gies. This play was written during an enforced 
retirement from professional duties, after a se- 
vere illness, to while away the slow hours of 
convalescence—to kill sicktime. If Mr. Barnes 
can be so ingenious, clever and witty as an 
invalid, on a diet of toast and tea, with doctors 
threatening and doses impending, what might 
he not be as a well man, in his study, buckling 
right down to his work, as a regular, earnest 
dramutist. The hero is a little womanish, and 
the heroiue a little manish, showing that tho 
author is slightly affected by ‘‘those dreadful 
woman’s rights ideas.” 


Rev. Mr. Murray says men have treated 
women like dolls so long that he does not won- 
der they want to remain so. Ifa slave objected 
to freedom did that make slavery right? If 
‘woman is apathetic, wake her from her sluggish- 
ness, Not an argument can be urged tor negro 
suffrage that is not equally applicable to woman 
suffrage. Give these seamstresses, factory-girls, 
and school-teachers the ballot, and it will be 
the interest of the politicians to see they are not 
cheated. Can we afford to divorce from this 
government half of the intelligence and two- 
thirds of the virtue and religion of the country? 
Woman is called to take her own prejudice by 
the throst, emancipate herself, learning her 
power by her own efforts, against our stolid in- 
difference. Shame on the gevernment that 
gives the ballot to the negro and keeps it from 
the cultivated wife ; that lifts a plantation negro 
to the legislative ball and denies it to the clear- 
eyed, intelligent woman of the North! We 
should give the ballot to the negro for his protec- 
tion ; weshould give it to woman that she might 
protect him and herself too. 

















Yale College and Women Students. 


Time brings changes and ameliorations, 
and sober second thoughts are often wiser 
than the first. The College Courant, the or- 
gan of Yale, has adopted a much milder 
tone on the subject of the co-education of 
the sexes than it used a few months ago. 
An article in a recent number intimates 
that even Yale may, in time, so far slough 
off its conservatism as to allow women to 
enter her portals for instruction. The old 
College watch dog does not bark so loudly 
and offensively as it did in connection with 
the Simmons Bequest. A change has come 
over the spirit of its dream, which we 
welcome, as showing that the thoughts of 
college professors “‘are broadened by the 
process of the suns,” a rule to which it is 
generally supposed they are exceptions. 

We expect to live to see ‘‘ sweet girl grad- 
uates ” bear off the prizes of old Yale. True, 
its constitutional slowness elects it to the post 
of rear guard in the army of progress. She is 
admirably fitted to that duty. Nothing is 
“likely to drop behind her. She does not 
propose to unfasten her gates at the sum- 
mons of a woman’s knock uutil the superi- 
ority of joint education shall have been 
proved beyond dispute, and is generally 
adopted by other institutions. In the calm 
attitude of an observer, she watches the ex- 
periments now working at the University of 
Iowa, and Michigan University, and if these 
succeed to the satisfaction of captious and 
biased minds, and the admission of women 
to colleges becomes a popular and orthodox 
demand, then the draw-bridge may fall 
at sound of the bugle of innovation. 

There is a refreshing one-sidedness in our 
writer’s statements when hesays ‘‘ that the 
oldest and best institutions in the country, 
some of them for a full century, have edu- 
cated the best men of the nation, and in the 
best manner practiced on this side of the 
great water, without the presence of women 
to mould their morals or stimulate their 
ambition. Where colleges have done so 
well, and for so very long a period, they 
may not be hastily censured for not adopt- 
ing an innovation that is still, with all that 
has been said and done, an experiment of 
disputed utility.” 

This is as much to the point as a treatise 
on conic sections would be. It may be to 
the glory of Yale and similar institutions 
that they have given the best education to 
the best men, but it is to their shame that 
they have denied the best education to the 
best women. The best men were educated 
out of text-books long since discarded, and 
with none of our modern apparatus. Shall 
we go back to things which have done so 
well and not forward to things that may do 
better ? 

Women who seek admittance into colleges 
do not aim to mould the morals and 
stimulate the ambition of men. They want 
college education on their own account. 
They are not entering intellectual and 
moral hospitals in the character of nurses, 
though heaven knows there is need enough of 


these; but they seek the highest instruction | and carpets are as dear to her as her own 


and discipline for their own culture, aud with 
men thus it can best be obtained. Presi- 
dent White of Cornell sees and admits the 
advantage of the co-education of the sexes, 
and probably Cornell will be opened to 
women in a couple of years. 


We cannot too much admire the non- 
commital style of the following : ‘‘ We have 
always thought it possible, and that ex- 
periment might yet establish the fact, that 
while the sexes may be educated together 
under some circumstances with profit, they 
might under other cireumstances, be edu- 
cated with greater profit by receiving 
separate instruction; say at West Point 
and Aunapolis, and schools for surveying and 
engineering, and for pursuits of this 
character, to which men are best adapted. 
It might not be difficult to mention voca- 
tions especially suited to the physical nature 
of women, in which they might be similarly 
educated with increased advantage. After 
a careful consideration of the subject, we 
think there must be a more thorough test 
of time and trial before either should be 
wholly preferred, or the other uncondition- 
ally condemned.” 


Bat in spite of an inclination for dark- 
ness rather than light, we are glad to see 
something which hints remotely ‘at open- 
ness to conviction in the rulers of one of 
the oldest and best established of our insti- 
tutions of learning. Yale may be a quarter 
of a century behiad other colleges in fiud- 
ing out that young men and women can be 
educated together without disastrous conse - 
quences ; but “‘ better late than never.’’ 








Social Vagrants. 


No country, perhaps, has so many well- 
dressed and opulent vagrants as our own. 
The nomadic race which throngs hotels and 
boarding-houses is made up of people who 
herd together from motives of economy, or 
who find themselves bankrupt experiment- 


ists in the art of home-making. True, 
there are unfortunates, doomed to wander 
for years, Orestes-like, from place to place 
in search of a substitute for home, who yet 
keep the pure and sacred ideal before‘ their 
eyes, and never cease yearning for its real- 
ization. We do not allude to them; but 
the perpetual changing and shifting popu- 
lation of a great city is composed very 
largely of a class of persons who enjoy the 
life they lead, and drift, sooner or later, 
into social vagrancy. 

The true social vagrant, if a woman, be- 
comes disgusted with housekeeping and 
turns her back on it with infinite satisfaction. 
It has been to her the source of mortification. 
Annoyances, defeats, vulgar little squabbles 
with servants, the effort to secure the ad- 
vantages of a home while shirking its duties, 
and rivalry with richer neighbors have 
given a soured and disappointed flavor to 
her being. She is devoid of sentiment, and 





emancipated from the bondage of ties and 
associations, Other people’s chairs, tables, 





She never wishes to behold again the place 
where she lived last, and is more thorough- 
ly in her element while hunting rooms than 
when occupying them. 

The restlessness which underlies this 
species of vagrancy is due in part to the 
fact that the people who are afflicted with 
it are intolerable bores to themselves. 
They are infinitely obliged to anybody who 
will take them off their own hands. Their 
dearth of internal resources makes them 
uneasy, and they go through life in quest 
of something to put in the place of senti- 
ment and reflection. The tiresomeness, 
vacuity, and shallow egotism of such indi+ 
viduals exhaust an indefinite number of 
acquaintances. Fresh hunting grounds 
and pastures new are perpetually in de- 
mand, and the boarding-house or hotel 
where persons of the same species flock 
together affords the best opportunity for the 
escape from themselves they are always 
seeking. 

It is the delight of the female vagrant to 
be plunged into a vortex where something 
is always going on. She has an appetite 
for excitement almost as diseased and per- 
nicious as the toper’s craving for his dram. 
Opportunity for quiet reflection and mental 
improvement is to her the acme of dullness. 
Liveliness, in her estimation, means simply 
noise. She can think of no mode of exist- 
ance so entirely to her mind as life iu a 
great, bustling, over-crowded hotel. Here 
she stifles herself in one or two small apart- 
ments, over-feeds at the too plenteous table, 
stagnates and becomes uncomfortable for 
want of exercise, and stimulates an idle 
curiosity by searching for seandal and then 
making it. Her children find their play- 
ground in a gloomy upper hall, and know 
as much of the earth and sky as they can 
discern from a fifth or sixth story window. 
In Summer they are transported to another 
great caravansery at Saratoga or Long 
Branch, dressed several times a day, and led 
out like lambs to the slaughter. 

The social vagrant is never so under- 
bred as to speak unqualifiedly well of the 
place where she lives. She is in the habit 
of assuming that superior air about the 
table and attendance which indicates that 
she has been habitually much better served 
and fed, and knows what to expect. There 
are few in her presence who have the moral 
courage to avow themselves well pleased ; 
so she breeds discontent, sets the example 
of exacting unreasonable attention, and 
every now and then makes a breeze of ex- 
ctitement by a refreshing ‘‘ fuss” with the 
landlady. Indeed, a quarrel is quite as 
essential to her existence as a storm to the 
health of the world. She is in the habit of 
shifting her quarters as often as three or 
four times a season, and these periodic re- 
movals become the serious business of her 
life. Like Bob Sawyer, there are certain 
streets which are practically closed to her, 
and the Bedouin of the desert is not more 
thoroughly a wanderer. She knows the 
boarding-house map of her own and other 
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great cities, as an experienced mariner 
knows the chart of the seas. 

Pretension has mvech to do in breeding 
this deplorable disease of social vagrancy. 
People huddle in mean garrets, and fourth- 
story rooms, under the surface illusion 
made for them by a fashionable neighbor- 
hood, brown stone front, and showy public 
parlors, while they might live in a far 
greater degree of comfort and economy in 
obscurer quarters. They live for show, and 
end by becoming the merest shows them- 
selves, the poorest possible substitutes for 
human beings. 

The delicate, sweet-scented flowers of 
home life, nursed into beiug by disinterest- 
edness and self-sacrifice, are killed, as by 
some mephitie vapor, in the mind which 
has contracted the vices of hotel and board- 
ing-house life. If a woman is wise and 
right-minded she will far sooner keep house 
in one room, do her own work, and wash 
her husband’s shirts with her own hands, 
than become a social vagrant, covered 
over with a thin varnish of gentility which 
deceives no one so much as the poor crea- 
ture who puts it on. 








The Resolve. 
BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 
I FieuT with a dastardly weakness, 
And will overcome, 
Down, down with my heart’s pleading craven ; 
Recant not his doom, 


Go still this sick voice of entreaty, 
O strength of my soul! 

And let not its sad, yearning passion 
One impulse control. 


I saw him to-day in the garden 
Beside her bend low, 

And press a fond kiss on her forehead— 
My deadliest foe. 


But now he comes whining and plea ding 
To be taken back. 

O rather my flesh suffered anguish, 
Bound fast to the rack. 


His love was the love of a worldling ; 
He lusted for gain : 

Had need of my place and my fortune— 
All that now is plain. 


I thought of the glory of wifehood, 
The light of a home— 

The fondest, best hopes of a woman, 
The blessing to come. 


That kiss, like the glance of Medusa, 
My nature has changed ; 

I am what the world has believed me, 
Cold, hardened, estranged. 


O, fool! to have nursed the delusion, 
When youth had passed by! 

My glass makes me own I am faded, 
Perchance with a sigh, 


Now turn down a leaf of Life’s volume, 
Right here at this page : 

Perhaps I may come back te read it, 
Some day in old age. 


All buried, lived over, forgotten, S, 
My heart may expand, 

And dream of the tones of his pleading, 
The touch of his hand ; 


Or own to myself, and my Maker, 
In silent recall, 

*Twas better to love so unwisely 
Than not love at all, 





The Divine Tragedy. 


Tue subject and treatment of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s last poem almost remove it from 
the province of criticism. He has embodied 
much of the artless narratives of the Gos- 
pel in the very language in which they were 
written, and ihis new poetic setting only 
brings out the sacred gems with a purer 
splendor. As we read the old story of the 
life and death of Jesus, the impression 
grows upon us that it might originally have 
been chanted by the disciples as they 
wandered along the Sea of Galilee. The 
episode of Mary Magdalene in her tower, 
Simon Magus and Helen of Tyre, Barabbas 
in prison, and others for which there is 
only a suggestion in Scripture text, are 
links of pure gold binding the whole to- 
gether. 

Here is Mary’s greeting to the Master 
when he visits Bethdny : 


O Master, when thou comest, it is always 

A Sabbath in the house, I cannot work ; 

I must sit at thy feet, must see thee, hear thee! 
T have a feeble, wayward, doubting heart, 
Incapable of endurance or great thoughts, 
Striving for something that it cannot reach, 
Baffled and disappointed, wounded, hungry ; 
And only when I hear thee am I happy, 

And only when I see thee am at peace. 
Stronger than I, and wiser and far better 

In every manner, is my sister Martha. 

You see how well she orders everything 

To make thee welcome ; how she comes and goes, 
Careful and cumbered ever with much serving, 
While I but welcome thee with foolish words! 
Whene’er thou speakest to me Lam happy ; 
When thou art silent I am satisfied. 

Thy presence is enough. I ask no more. 

Only to be with thee, only to see thee, 
Sufficeth me, My heart is then at rest. 

I wonder I am worthy of so much. 








AmoneG the most valuable stimulants which 
act effectively upon the nerves, and at the same 
time are perfectly harmless, coffee takes the 
highest rank. In coffee, Liebig says, we obtain 
certain advantages for furthering the per- 
formance of mental or bodily functions, for 
warding off disturbing influences on the state 
of our health—in short, for the preservation of 
a normal equilibrium which is not exactly to be 
defined. If this drink had not that effect, we 
should soon cease to enjoy it. The action of 
coffee is chiefly directed to the nervous system. 
It produces a warm, cordial impression on the 
stomach, quickly followed by a diftased, agree- 
able nervous excitement, which extends itself 
to the cerebral functions, giving rise to in- 
creased vigor of imagination and intellect, with- 
out any subsequent confusion or stupor, suchas 
characterize the action of narcotic medicines. 
On the contrary, it produces wakefulness, and 
resists the effect of opium. It also moderately 
excites the circulatory system, and stimulates 
digestion. A cup of coffee, taken after a hearty 
meal, will often relieve the sense of oppression 
so apt to be experienced, and enable the 
stomach to perform its fanctions with compara- 
tive facility. In medicine, it is a valuable 
remedy when there is atendency to stupor or 
lethargy, dependent on deficient energy of the 
brain, congestion, or inflammation ; also for 
many conditions of the nervous system result- 
ing from prostration. Its history is proof of 
its safe and harmless nature when used in a 


proper manner. 





A RECENT Visitor to Japan says the Japanese 
fancy never runs into those aberrations which 
in China and elsewhere outrage Nature by cut- 
ting trees into geometrical figures, or training 
shrubs into the shapes of animals. The taste 
of the Japanese in their popular arts, remaining 
independent of the conventional influences of 
their two courts, has all the freshness of a 
naturally expanding civilization. Therefore, it 
is still characterized by a certain puerility : 
witness the truly childish passion of all classes 
of society for enormous flowers and dwarf trees, 
I have seen aquaria, not much larger than 
ordinary, where they succeeded in uniting the 
features of a complete landscape—a lake, islands, 
rocks, a cabin on the shore, and hills with real 
woods on their summits, of living bamboos and 
cedars in miniature. They even sometimes 
add liliputian figures, coming and going by 
means of a spring which is wound up. This 
sort of childishness is found in a multitude of 
the details of Japanese life. Sometimes a por- 
celain junk is set before a dinner party: it is 
taken to pieces and proves to be a unique and 
complete tea-set. Often part of the repast is 
served in cups so minute, and porcelain so 
fine, light, and transparent, that one hardly 
dares to touch it. There are cups, called egg- 
shells, so delicate that they must be protected 
by a fine envelope of bamboo netting, 








LrreRaRY women are not so entirely unlike 
the rest of their sex as some people imagine. 
Grace Greenwood tells the following little story, 
which illustrates the point: ‘‘ A lovely young 
friend of mine once met both Miss Martineau 
and Mrs. Somerville at a literary soiree. Being 
exeeedingly modest, my friend dare not seek an 
introduction to beings so exalted, but watched 
them afar off with the intense interest of true 
genius-worship. At last she saw them sitting 
together in a secluded window-seat, conversing 
in a deeply interesting manner. Thinking that 
the subject under discussion might be the track 
of the next comet, or some profound question 
of political economy, she resolved to draw near, 
and, unperceived, catch and hoard up some of 
those grand revelations of genius and bold 
speculations of science. She stole noiselessly 
up to the window, and, hidden by the curtain, 
listened : ‘I'll tell you what I mean to do,’ said 
Miss Martineau, laying her hand emphatically 
on the arm of Mrs. Somerville, ‘I mean to have 
my white crape shawl dyed brown, to wear with 
my brown satin dress.’ Then answered Mrs. 
Somerville impressively, through the ear-trum- 
pet of Harriet Martineau : ‘I think you cannot 
do better, my dear.’ ” 








One of the hardest things in this world is to 
make up one’s mind what not to undertake. To 
attempt too many things is only a little better 
than to attempt nothing. To aim at one object 
and hit it, is better than to fire at a hundred and 
miss them all, as almost everybody who fires at 
so many does. 








A CutcaGo minister maintains that ‘‘ the 
Christian religion is 2 humane and adequate 
institution, because all infants and idiots are 
saved, and as more than one-half of the human 
race die in infancy, it follows that more than 
one-half of the race are saved, in any event.” 





IGnoraNce is a blank sheet on which we may 
write, but error a scribbled one from which we 
must first erase. 
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Contributions. 


Rose Leaves and Iron Plates. 


THERE were once two babies born into 
the world within the selfsame hour. They 
were born of the same mother, and lay to- 
gether for a long time in the same soft, 
downy nest. 

One day there arose a sharp East wind, 
that shook the old frail walls of the nest 
and nipped the tender limbs of its occu- 
pants. So, the children being now well 
grown, crept out of the nest, and gazed 
around them to see what sort of protection 
against the weather there might be at hand. 

One of them, happening to look down at 
his feet, saw there a great quantity of rose 
leaves which the breeze had shaken from a 
neighboring bower. So he stooped down 
and began to gather them with eagerness, 
saying to his brother, ‘‘ Brother, I have 
already found the materials for my garment. 
These pretty pink rose-leaves shall furnish 
me a coat worthy a prince.” 

“Pooh! pish !” cried the other in scorn. 
**What an idiot you must be. They have 
no more substance or utility than so much 
cobweb. You are a greater visionary than 
I supposed you to be, if you attempt to 
fashion a garment out of this flimsy stuff.” 

‘You may pooh as much as you like,” 
replied the other, ‘I am determined to 
have a coat of rose-leaves.” 

‘* Very well,” said his brother, in a biting 
tone, ‘* don’t come whining around me with 
your complaints when the frost stings 
through your fine, flimsy mantle ; I shall 
have no sympathy to throw away upon you, 
mark that. For my part I see yonder some 
excellent iron plates, which I shall at once 
proceed to weld together into a covering 
both durable and secure.” 

‘* But so ugly!” exclaimed the other with 
a half groan. 

*‘Ugiy ! umph ! I am no insane worship- 
per of beauty. Give me the tangible, and 
you may get as much meatand drink out of 
rainbows and sunsets as you please.” 

** But, brother,” continued the first sadly, 
**have these things no uses ?” 

‘*Fiddlededee!” cried his companion 
hammering away briskly at his iron plates. 
‘*T have no time for yague speculation. 
The great busixess of my life is to clothe 
und feed myself, and to provide shelter for 
my head.” 

So the iron coat was finished, and it really 
did prove a good protection against the 
weather ; but there was one serious objec- 
tion against such a garment—it held the 
body bolt upright, and permitted but little 
free motion, besides being extremely bur- 
densome. 

Now, strange to say, the qualities of the 
coat appeared to infuse themselves into the 
very pores of the wearer’s being, until he 
grew as cold, hard and unbending as iron 
itself. No ery of suffering found its way 
to his heart without stern examination ; no 
impulse of faith and pity drew him spon- 
fmeously towards the downtrodden and 





wretched of his own kind ; no grief or loss 
made a ripple on his inflexible exterior. 
If he believed anything or loved anything 
nobody knew it. 


His brother, on the contrary, seemed to 
draw into his soul the color and perfume of 
his own bright, airy garment. The tender, 
laughing grace of a rose sat lightly upon 
his life, and made peasant and children 
happier for the glance of his genial eye. 
As volatile as the essence of flowers, he 
flitted hither and yon in the careless, unre- 
flecting pursuit of happiness, while his 
brother grew daily harder and more inflex- 
ible in search of selfish good. . 

So the man of iron sneered at poor, 
worthless Rose-leaf, as he called him, and 
the child-heart of the latter pitied his un- 
bending, stern companion. 

One day there met this queer pair in the 
road a grizzly, gray old pilgrim, who had 
travelled the world over, and stored his 
brain full of curious wisdom. 

‘Upon my word,” cried he, viewing the 
brothers, ‘‘I should think extremes had 
met.” 

**You may well say so,” replied our gay 
friend of the rose leaves; ‘it is the same as 
if the North Pole had invited the Equator 
out for a walk.” 

**Do not heed my rattle-pated brother's 
jest,” said the other, with a very saturnine 
cast of countenance, while his iron vest- 
ments clanked and jingled with a disagree- 
able sound. ‘‘He is an idle, worthless fel- 
low, with no stability of purpose. See in 
what a ridiculous manner he is dressed, and 
judge of his character for yourself.” 

“*So-ho!” cried the old man, squinting 
very hard at the speaker’s iron coat. ‘ Na- 
ture, it seems, has put all her gases in this 
youngster’s attic, and bestowed the solid 
valuables in yours. 

** You are about right, Father,” cried the 
merry fellow gaily ; ‘‘but I long ago de- 
cided that I would rather be a happy fool 
than an uncomfortable wise man.” 

** There is truth in what you hint at,” re- 
plied the aged pilgrim gravely. ‘' He who 
clothes himself in too severe and rigid a 
guise of practicality is no whit wiser than 
the visionary and the idler. Iris. 








The N. Y. Suffrage Association. 


BY LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

I amso often asked what are the objects of 
the New York Woman Suffrage organiza- 
tion, that, with your permission, I will 
make a brief statement of its purposes 
through your columns. Those who have 
labored in this reform were well satisfied 
that there were in this city a large number 
of men and women in favor of woman 
suffrage who have not been reached by any 
action heretofore taken. It was for the pur- 
pose of organizing this element that this 
society, as its name implies, was formed. 
It was held that to accomplish this mere 
weekly meetings for debate were inadequate, 











and that effort on a larger scale should be 
made. 

With a view, therefore, of reaching all 
classes of the community a series of public 
meetings was inaugurated. The first, held 
at Chickering Hall Dec. 14, was addressed 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and was in- 
tended to enlist the sympathies of some of 
the wealthier friends of the cause, a large 
number of whom were present. The next 
is to be held in some central hall on Janu- 
ary 25, and is to be addressed by Miss 
Jennie Collins and others ; its special ob- 
ject being to arouse the working classes to 
the necessity of the ballot for working wo- 
men. A German mass meeting is also to 
take place shortly in some large up-town 
hall, and other public meetings are pro- 
posed which will make a presentment of 
our cause to all classes of the community. 
Meetings have also been held or are to be 
held in the towas and villages near this 
city. By means of these assemblies, and the 
signatures obtained at them, itis hoped to 
effect a complete organization of every ward 
in the city, and ultimately of every county 
in the State. 

The business meetings are held on the 
first and third Thursday of every month at 
1,214 Broadway, at 3 p.m., and all friends 
of the cause willing to labor actively in its 
behalf are invited to attend. 

New York, Jan. 10, 1872. 








Difference of Sex. 


BY DANIEL SCHINDLER. 


Mvczu stress is put on the differences of 
the sexes, by the enemies of suffrage. But 
these differences, in order to become ef- 
fective argument, must be fundamental. 
And they must not be turned against 
women and be made to discriminate in 
favor of man only for the most valid 
reason. There are differences of course. 
Man is a male and woman is a female. So 
are there differences between men and men 
and women and women. But they are not 
essential differences, by which I mean to 
say they are not differences that do not 
complement each other and allow each other 
to be without discord. They are not discord- 
ant, but accordant, differences. For such 
thing is—is and must be, or the universe 
would soon go to its funeral. ‘‘ One star 
differeth from another star in glory,” says 
Paul. And yet there is but song and voices 
of sweet music among all the stars. 

There are differences, but not necessarily 
variances. A difference is not always and of 
necessity a devil. It does not of necessity 
exclude unity and harmony. A great an- 
them has its different parts, but they all 
have their birth in one conscious inspiration 
of song, all subsist in one accordant idea of 
melody. Lach the peer of the other; has 
the same parentage as the other, and is the 
essential equal of the other. There is dif- 
ference of circumstance or quantity often, 
but not always of quality and substance. 
Different races of men differ, but the differ- 




















rence 1s on the surface and never ruus so 

‘ deep as to divide them at the root, or break 
them in their origin, or make them products 

' of different creative acts, no matter of what 
clime or complexion. 

The advocates of the old slave power 
used to magnify the differences between the 
white man and the negro, and hereupon 
hung an objection to the slave. The doc- 
tors of divinity of those days were eloquent 
to specify the peculiar facial formations, 
the protuberances of the hips, and the 
structure of the heel and shin of the negro, 
to say nothing of his hair and skin. And 
we were told over and over again that the 
differences between us were so radical and 
thorough that there could be no peaceful 
co-dwelling under the same government. 
But, having changed this poor, ‘ inferior” 
slave’s circumstances, having put him in 
trust of all the franchises of liberty, and en- 
dued him with all the immunities of citizen- 
ship, he rises, promptly and naturally, to 
the level of a common manhood with his 
white brother, and his black skin and long 
heel and general bad anatomy do not in- 
duce friction. 











House Plants. 





Leicu Hunt once wrote a very beautiful 
article entitled ‘‘ Put a Flower-Pot in your 
Window,” and the dear old man threw 
around the subject so sweet a surfeit of 
beauty and artful ornamentation, infusing 
into it also such generous and loving 
human sympathies, that we have ever 
since, in our remembrance of it, felt as if it 
were alive, and ja part and parcel of the 
writer’s inmost nature. 

He showed how delightful it was, in the 
rush and dust of London, for those who were 
in humble circumstances and had poetic 
sensibilities and country yearnings—yearn- 
ings for green fields, and old woods, and 
sunny gardens—to be able to realize a 
glimpse of these things through a movable 
array of moss and monthly roses, white and 
red ; of dark-green fuschias, with their pen- 
dent blossoms drooping from the stems like 
the tear drops of a beautiful woman in sor- 
row ; of the odorous-leaved geranium with 
its variegated blossom ; anda score of other 
flowerss equally charming and equally sug- 
gestive of Nature out of town, her trees, 
streams, meadows, and singing birds, 
These simple flower-gardens, he said, were 
within the reach of all, and only asked for 
a little attention morning and evening, and 
a small supply of water, to enable them to 
bloom perpetually, and so to become a 
source of peace, consolation, and quiet joy 
to the household. 

In many a dark and dreary alley of Lon- 
don we have seen successful attempts to 
raise flowers in broken basins full of earth, 
and in old tea-pots, and in tin-cans, and 
once upon a time we watched a sweet, con- 
sumptive girl water such a collection of 
plants every morning, and press her hectic 
cheek lovingly upon their blossoms, brood- 
. ing over them for half an hour at a time, 
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and often returning to them during the day 
as if she derived from their beauty all her 
love and all her life. But one bright, sunny 
morning, when the blue heavens hung 
cloudless over the dark housetops of the 
narrow alley, they were neglected for the 
first time in many weeks ; and we looked in 
vain on the following morning for the beau- 
tiful, pale face of the melancholy girl at the 
window. She came not, nor did she ever 
come again ; but instead of this she herself 
was carried out of the door, like a broken 
lily, to bloom in another land, where there 
are many mansions, surrounded by flowers 
that will never die. 


The Germans are almost the only part of 
our New York citizens, with the exception 
of the rich residents, who cultivate flowers 
in their windows, and plant vines and 
shrubs wherever there is an inch of soil. 
In Spring and Summer, to walk through 
the German quarter is like walking through 
a garden. Jasmine vines, and honey- 
suckles, and roses are trained up the lat- 
tices which often cover the wall of the 
honse, and sometimes there is a tiny bit of 
earth in front, which sparkles like a sun- 
burst of jewels with all sorts of brightly- 
colored flowers. Why cannot all our weary 
workmen and women follow this example ? 
It would do them priceless good in many 
ways. 








Equal Rights. 


BY J. C. HAGEN. 
O ve who fought so valiantly 
For Afric’s children long oppressed, 
And now that ye have made them free, 
Upon your well-earned laurels rest, 


Strike! strike again that clarion note 
That shook the slave power to its fall, 
And let upon your banner float 
This motto—* Equal Rights for All.” 


Strong were ye once in heart and will, 
Stera in your struggle for the right, 
Eager the foremost posts to fill, 
Where danger threatened in the fight. 


To aid the oppressed, again arise, 

Ye champions generous, just and brave, 
A voice frora all the ages cries : 

**Woman has ever been a slave!” 


Her cause is but the cause of all 
Who would to virtue give its place, 

And on her foes are sure to fall 
Defeat, dishonor and disgrace, 


And when for her ye shall have wou 
Her common right, her liberty, 

A nobler deed ye shall have done 
Then when you set the negro free. 


Rise, noble women, generous men, 
The truth’s supporters and defence, 
And let the oppressor hear again 
Tae thunders of your eloquence. 








‘“Wuar a flowery sermon we had this morn- 
ing,” said Nellie to her father, on returning 
from church. ‘* Yes,” said papa, ‘it was a 
bouquet of poppies, I judge, for I noticed that 
almost everybody in church was asleep.” 





Ig people were half as particular to keep their 
name untarnished as to have their servants 
keep the door-plate polished, it would be a 











good deal better for them. 
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Dr. Mixer does not see why young women 
should want to crowd into men’s colleges, where 
they are not wanted, when they have institu- 
tions of their own, like Holyoke and Vassar, 
which need their support. This is the strongest 
objection the opponents of the co-education of 
the sexes bring in support of their opposition. 
The answer to it is obvious. In the first place, 
there is not a college for women in the world 
that affords as high advantages and gives as 
complete and thorough discipline to its students 
as even the second-rate colleges for men. In 
the second place, the restraining, refining, and 
inspiring influence of the sexes on each other 
render their co-education of the very highest 
importance ; other things being equal, both 
will learn faster and be better for the associa- 
tion. Furthermore, the education of the sexes 
together will prepare them for a more perfect 
union and co-operation in marriage. Half the 
trouble that is experienced in our conjngal re- 
lations to-day would have been prevented had 
husbands and wives been thoroughly educated 
in the same schools and colleges—educated to- 
wards each other instead of being educated 
apart, as is the custom at the present time. It 
is absurd to train the sexes apart for a dozen of 
the most plastic and impressible years of life, 
and then expect them to unite happily and pro- 
fitably in the most sacred and intimate relations. 








To no other flower 1s the florist more indebted 
than to the camellia. It adorns the bride’s fair 
tresses, and graces the festive board, and is 
equally in request for the decoration of the 
funeral casket, and reposes on the stilled breast 
of those ‘‘ who are not lost, but gone before.” 
Everywhere its fair, waxen petals are seen. Yet 
few of us know to whom we are indebted for its 
introduction into this country. Father Kamel, 
a Jesuit missionary, first saw these exquisite 
flowers in Japan, and sent them to Europe. 
But it was not till many years afterwards that 
camellias became generally known, and the first 
that were brought to England, in 1789, died 
from being treated as stove plants. It was not 
till 1792 that the camellia was generally culti- 
vated, and then only the single red variety was 
known, and in 1818 the single white was intro- 
duced. The double white and the variegated 
red were all known before that time, and were 
followed by the Waratah, or Anemone flowered, 
and the fringed white, the pale blush, and the 
striped. The varieties of camellias now are 
“legion.” They are of easy culture, requiring 
a light, peaty soil, and an abundance of water, 
also as much air as can be conveniently given 
and not too much sua. They will grow in the 
South out of doors in perfection, but here they 
must be carefully protected, yet not stifled with 
heat. 





Tue virtue of most men consists in not doing 
what they have no mind to do or chance of 
doing, When by birth and education a man is 
pitched at an angle of forty-five degrees toward 
vice in general, or a particular indulgence, we 
should not be surprised that he falls. The great 
thing is not to condemn men for falling—theroe 
are always Pharisees enough to do that—but to 
alter the pitch so that they will ‘‘ lean to virtue’s 
side.” 





Free men freely work ; 
Whoever fears God fears to sit at ease 
I count that heaven itself is only work 
To a surer issue. 


—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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Ovr waiter: the coming man. 
Tue grate game this winter : poker. 
Tue time to run: when you are in a hurry. 


Tenprxo bar is an inn-vocation unsuited to 
woman. 


Empress Aveusta has invited Tennyson to 
come to Berlin. 

Lirrux Sve wants to know if a doll is a little 
baby, what a dollar is? 


A woman advertises for a noiseless baby. She 
can buy a creeping doll. 

Tae man who skims the morning papers 
complains of the scarcity of cream. 

Mr. axp Mrs. James Parton have maie ar- 
rangements to pass the Winter in Washington. 

Tue young lady whose feelings were ‘* worked 
up” found no difficulty in obtaining a fresh 
supply. 

A Frirra avenue belle reports having received 
twenty baskets of flowers and three hundred 
calls on New Year's day, 


Lace sacques, white or black, lined with 
fancy colored silk, are very stylish for house 
wear with black silk skirt. 

It is exceedingly virtuons to extol all the vir- 
tues you happen to practice and condemn all 
the vices you have left off. 

A youne hopeful who said dogs had souls, 
was asked where they went when the dogs died. 
"To the dog star " was the reply. 

Mrs. 8. C. Wetrs has lectured on woman 
suffrage with great success in Kalamazoo, Lan- 
sing, and other places in Michigan. 

A wew style of India shawl is called the “ re- 
versible,” and can be wora in three different 
ways, and is of three different colors. 

A veky pretty evening head-dress is of blue 
and black velvet ; at the side is a silver aigrette 
and a moss rose covered with foliage. 

Matitpa wauts to know what dogmatism 
means. Little Brighteyes says, ‘‘ Why, you 
stupid, it is a catechism for a dog to read.” 

Litrte Maseru was very anxious about the 
sweetmeats left from the mother’s party. Final- 
ly she ventured to ask, ‘* Was it a greedy party, 
Ma?” 


A LaDy was overheard at the Academy of De- 
sign, afew nights ago, saying that she thought 
* Hugging the Shore” a most improper title for 
a picture. 

For a lady to understand how to keep up an 
intelligent and interesting conversation with 
more than one man at a time has become one of 
the lost arts. 


Barnum paid Jenny Lind more than Nilsson 
or Wachtel, much as they receive, get trom Ma- 
retzek and Rosa. The Swedish nightingale got 
$2,196 per concert. 

A Vermont lady has a girls’ school in Yoko- 
hama, Japan, which was opened on the Ist of 
September last, exclusively for girls, and it now 
has seventeen pupils. 


Dr. Brown toasted Miss Smith a whole sea- 
son without making her Brown even then, 
Which shows that Mr. Brown was not danger- 
ously warm in his attachment. 


Curcaco has a Norwegian named Ole Nilsson, 
who neither fiddles nor sings, A man with 
such a name should have a music box in his 


Words and Works. | 











A paveuter of Mr. Gladstone is about to 
marry a German gentleman who was the tutor 
of Princess Louise, and the queen is said to 
have been instrumental in bringing it about. 


Miss Mary L. Boots, the editor of //arper's 
Bazar, is engaged upon a sketch of Count de 
Gasparin, to be published in a volume of bio- 
graphical sketches of English and American au- 
thors, 


Mapame Janauscuer’s jewelry, it is said, is 
worth $80,000, and includes presents from half 
a dozen of the crowned heads of Europe and a 
diamond worth $16,000 presented to her by the 
Ozar of Russia. 


Mrs. Mary Crirmmer Ames is to write the 
memoirs of Alice and Phebe Cary. The lettets 
and papers left by the two sisters will be in- 
trusted to Mrs. Ames, who was one of their 
most intimate friends. 


Evoexe Powers, a son of Hiram Powers, the 
sculptor, is about to be married to a daughter of 
Mr. Alfred Dyer, of Portland, Me. They will go 
to Rome immediately after their marriage, and 
will make Italy their permanent residence. 


Oye of our city papers says, with more truth 
than we wish, that flirtation has become a sci- 
ence with our young people of the present day, 
and a girl of twelve knows fally as much as her 
motber, and goes into society fully as often. 


Nora Perry, the brilliant New England 
writer and poetess, will spend the Winter in 
Washington. She wil! accompany Mrs. Har- 
riet Prescott Spoftord, whose pleasant and 
spiritual face has been missed from the galler- 
ies of either House. 


“Moore C. Swayze give her lecture on ‘ Wo- 
man and her Abilities ” at Newton, N. J., a few 
evenings since with great acceptance. It was 
pronounced one of her best lyceam lectures ever 
given byawoman. Which is the highest praise 
that could be given. 


A Kenrtvcry girl was recently struck by light- 
ning, but the only apparent effect of the stroke 
was to photograph a young man, who was 
standing near her, upon her breast. We fear 
the girls all over the country will be teasing the 
lightning to strike them too. 


Unprr the Mohammedan law au aggrieved 
woman has only to place her slipper upside 
down before the Cadi, and a divorce is granted 
without farther inquiry, as it is taken for 
granted that she would not seek such redress 
without the most pressing cause. 


Mrs. Macreapy, who has made Providence 
her home for some time, is soon to start on an 
extended tour, visiting thirty-five different 
cities, in each of which she will give her imper- 
sonation of Shylock in the‘* Merchant of Venice,” 
a part never attempted by any other lady. 


A uirtie girl in a Sabbath school wis asked 
by her teacher if she elways said her prayers 
night and morning? ‘‘No, Miss, I don't.” 
‘*Why, Mary! are you not afraid to go to sleep 
in the dark without asking God to take care of 
you and watch over you till morning?” No, 
Miss, I ain’t—'cause I sleep in tbe middle.” 


Tue Lodging House for Homeless Girls, at 27 
St. Mark's Place, is now admirably fitted up for 
its benevolent werk. A tew evenings since a large 
party of the friends of the institution visited it, 
and were treated to a variety of songs, recita- 





pocket it he has not a harp in his heart, 


tions, charades and other entertainments. The 








girls, im their turn were treated to suitable pres- 
ents. 


Miss Kate Stanton, who won such brilliant 
success on the platiorm in Boston, has constant 
invitations from the Lyceums to repeat her lec- 
ture. She goes to Portland, Me., this week. 
She is preparing a new lecture on ‘“ Political 
Shams and Social Fallacies,” which we under- 
staup she is to give in New York a few weeks 
hence. 

Crara Banton was at Belfort, France, by th 
last advices received from her. She hopes to re- 
turn to the United States early in the Summer, 
and will, if her health permit, lecture next Win- 
ter. Her arduous labors in Strasbourg and 
Paris have told severely on her health, already a 
good deal impaired by her field experiences dur- 
ing the war. 

A youne woman won the chemical prize at 
the University of Edinburgh, being the highest 
of 240 candidates. She was declared ineligible 
to receive the prize, however, because her 
Maker, being ignorant of the chemistry of the 
college, had unscientifically made her a woman. 
She was offered £20 for her triumph, but had 
the spirit to refuse the offer, 


Mas. Revus, the aged lady who gained great 
notoriety in the Euglish courts asa claimant for 
royally, died on the 7th inst. Her father was 
John Thomas Serres, a celebrated painter and 
marine draughtsman to the Admiralty. The 
mother of Mrs. Ryves was the lady known as 
the “ Princess Olive,” alleged to be the dangh- 
ter of Henry Frederick, Dake of Cumberland, 
brother of George IIL 


Tue friends of woman suffrage in Connecticrt 
are very active, and unexpectedly successful in 
developing approving sentiments among the 
people. A very interesting meeting was held 
at Nichol’s Farms last Wednesday week, and 
Jan. 6 at Stratford, where the hall was crowded, 
and the greatest enthusiasm prevailed. Ad- 
dresses were made by Mrs. L. B. Chandler, Miss 
Strickland, Rev. Olympia Brown, and Elinore 
Sharp. 


Mrss Tuackeray has been at work for several 
years on a novel which will be called * Old Ken- 
sington,” which will appear simultaneously in 
the Cornhill Mugazine and Harper's Magazine. 
Those who remember her “ Story of Elizabeth" 
and ‘* The Village on the Cliff,” will be glad to 
know that the new story is pronounced by 
those who have read it to be entirely worthy of 
the author, anda great advance on her previ- 
ous works. 


Queen Vicrorra is fortunate. If her subjects 
do not sing her praises as in other days, she is 
not destitute of admirers, who mean that she 
shall not want for lays. One of them lately 
called at the express office at Marshalitown, IIl., 
and paid the passage of six prairie hens, fresh 
from the downs of Iowa, to ‘‘Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria of Windsor, England.” A 
Yankee might possibly have forgotten to pay 
the expressage. 


A Panis letter says: ‘‘A beautiful young 
woman sings in amanner to make the queens 
of the opera jealous ;a young man hears her, 
thinks that so much harmony cannot come but 
from a beautiful soal, and is going to marry 


jher. The youny man has thirty millions, it is 


said. He isa biuker, and amiable, althongh a 
millionaire. The young woman is an Amer- 
ican. She is famous in Paris for her goodness 
and her genius, She is the sister of the charm- 
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ing wife of the Marquis of Chassaloup-Laubat, 
Miss Alice Pillie.” 

Amone the lectures at the Thompson Free 
Medical College for Women is a course by Dr. 
Frederic Marvin on Psychological Medicine. 
His subject for January 18 is ‘‘ Outlines of Dis- 
ordered Mental Action ;” Jan. 25, ‘Specific 
Forms of Disordered Mental Action ;” Feb. 1, 
*«Tilusion and Hallucination ;” Feb. 9, ‘‘Revery 
and Abstraction ;” Feb. 13, ‘Sleep ;’ Feb. 22, 
‘*Death.” From the well-known character of 
the lecturer it is presumed that the lectures will 
be rich in interest and information. They are 
free to women. 

One of our exchanges thinks Olive Logan's 
attack on the woman suftrage movement, on ac- 
count of its fancied associations with free love 
tendencies, was unwisely gratuitous ;  par- 
ticularly as her former husband, Mr. De Lisle, 
is now living in this city, while her present hus- 
band has a divorced wife living somewhere. 
These temporary affiliations have doubtless 
shown them both the folly of some things and 
the wisdom of other things. Experience should 
have taught them that respectability cannot be 
clutched by an act of desperation. It is one of 
the things that must be lived up to. 


Exuizapeta Duprey says: I have often ob- 
served with pain, when walking, or riding ina 
street-car, at a time when our city school-girls 
were returning home, the frivolous and some- 
times immodest talk and behavior of some of 
them, and the deteriorating effect of this upon 
their younger mates, who would evidently, if 
by themselves, have preserved the same de- 
corum which they had been taught at home. 
The system which prevails in the more refined 
classes of English society, of having a daily 
governess to visit the house to give lessons, 
might be adopted here with advantage to our 
girls, who, when well trained at home until the 
age of fifteen, may then be safely trusted to 
take proper care of themselves. 


THERE was a watch service in the Methodist 
church at Dover, Del., the last night in 1871, in 
which the Presbyterian congregation united and 
took part. At three minutes past twelve on New 
Year’s morning the officiating clergyman an- 
nounced that the watch services were ended. 
Immediately James L. Wolcott, Esq., and Miss 
Mary M. Goodwin walked up the centre aisle, 
arm in arm, and presented themselves at the 
altar to be married, the organ meanwhile play- 
ing a wedding march. And there, at the mid- 
night hour, in that sacred place, and in the 
presence of those two congregations, these two 
young people plighted their troth to each other 
on the threshold of 1872. It was a novel and im- 
pressive scene, and a complete surprise, as not 
more than a dozen of their most intimate friends 
had the least intimation of what was about to 
occur. 

Mrss Ciara Swarn, a graduate of the Woman's 
Medical College of Philadelphia, was the first 
woman from America to enter the mission field 
as an authorized physician. She went to India 
about three years ago under the auspices of the 
* Woman's Union Missionary Society of 
America.” She is engaged at the Girls’ Orphan- 
age, in Bareily, a city of Northern India, con- 
taining 112,000 inhabitants. This orphanage 
was founded by the Rev. William Butler, D.D., 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. In India 
women only can minister at tne bedside of 
women, and the native physician is almost as 
ignorant as the masses around her, As an 








illustration of ‘their practice, a missionary tells 
us that just before leaving India he saw a child 
feverish with the measles taken from its bed 
into the rain to cool it! Besides her general 
practice, many zenanas of the highest caste, 
now closed to the purely religious teacher, in- 
vite this physician. 


Tue evening before Miss Susan B. Anthony 
left San Francisco for the East, her friends gave 
her a grand reception at the Grand Hotel. The 
bountiful repast was followed by brief addresses, 
and among other things Miss Anthony said: 
“T go from you freighted with a burden of love 
and gratitude ; andof the receptions I have met 
none have been more precious than those I have 
received at the hands of the hard-working men 
and women with whom I have been thrown in 
contact ; and to-night, when the poor woman, 
who earns her livelihood by selling flowers 
through the hotel, came to the door of the par- 
lor, and said, while presenting me with the 
beautiful bouquet which I hold in my hand, 
‘Will you accept this, because you have spoken 
so divinely for us poor working women?’ it 
brought tears to my eyes, unused to weeping. 
I felta thrill of gratitude that I had been per- 
mitted to prosecute this work. We who are 
seated around this board to-night probably have 
all the rights we need ; but we are not working 
for ourselves ; it is for those whom we find all 
around us, who, through the spread of wrong 
ideas of woman, are suffering to-night. For 
them, our sisters, and for future generations, 
must we work.” 


Grace GREENWOOD recently gave her lecture 
on * Heroisms in Common Life” in San Fran- 
cisco before a large, enthusiastic audience. It 
was so well received that she has been impor- 
tuned to give all she has in her portfolio. She 
prefaced her lecture with the following graceful 
words :—‘' During my first week in San Fran- 
cisco I could not realize that I was here, but 
now, in the sixth week of my visit, I can scarce- 
ly realize that I have ever been anywhere else. 
More than 3,000 miles away from home, I find 
myself encompassed by a genuine, delicious 
home atmosphere. I feel already like an old 
settler. I once made all my arrangements, and 
settled my worldly concerns, to come to Califor- 
nia. It was in the Winter of 1864. I then had 
a friend here on whose welcome I counted—on 
whose ‘aid and comfort’ I, like everybody else, 
relied. I mean Thomas Starr King—a King of 
the Lord's anointing ; a priest who preached 
loyalty to the Republic as an essential part of 
religion and freedom—as the very outgoing of 
God. We had lent him to you as you afterward 
lent Baker to us ; indeed we did not mean you 
should keep him; and when, from ocean 
to ocean — across a continent — shuddered 
the sad tidings that that transcendentally noble 
and loveable nature—that clear and guiding soul 
we had called ‘friend and brother,’ had been 
withdrawn from us all, our sorrow matched 
yours ; and I—I had then no heart to come to 
the bright flowery shore that held only his grave. 
But I come at last to find he is living still in 
the tone and temper of a loyal, hospitable, and 
generous community. In the kindly face and 
cordial hand of every new friend I meet in the 
beautifal city he loved so well I seem to see the 
look and feel the grasp of my friend that was 
and is.” 


Tue last week of last year a lodging-house for 
girls was opened on Lincoln street, Boston. It 
is a comfortable house, in the business part of 








the town, and comfortably furnished. It is 
under the care of a matron, appointed by the 
ladies who bought and fitted up the house, The 
rooms are to be rented for a price that will just 
cover the expenses of the house, and pay legal 
interest on the money invested in it. The par- 
lors are kept for the use of the inmates of the 
honse and their friends, and are light, warm, 
with photographs and engravings on the walls, 
a piano and comfortable furniture. The rent 
is much less than that of poorer and uncared- 
for rooms in ordinary lodging-houses. A ros- 
taurant is attached to the house, so ordered that 
it just paysits expenses, and gives good and 
well-cooked food at a small cost. I think that 
the scale of prices is that of the Holly-Trea 
coftee rooms, but that a greater variety of food 
is furnished. This provides a comfortable 
home, within the means of a girl who has fair 
wages, and itis not a charity, for the lodger 
pays for what she has. This plan is entirely 
free from the insidious and oftensive element of 
patronage, and in its place has that of Christian 
help. It is generous, because the owners of 
the house might get from it a great deal more 
money than they do; and it is thoroughly 
kindly, because they mean to know something 
personally of their tenants, and to have occa 
sional musical or social parties in the parlors, 
where they will see each other, and cultivate 
common interests ; but it wounds no one’s self- 
respect, invades no private life, and, so far as it 
goes, is entirely satisfactory. This is the third 
establishment of the kind in that city. Other 
houses will probably be established on the same 
principle, for a good model is sure to be fol- 
lowed. 


THE woman suftragists of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
show great zeal, and are doing a grand work by 
having a course of able and interesting public 
lectures this Winter. The last of the course 
was given by Rev. A. B. Bradford ; but, owing 
to some misunderstanding, the church was not 
lighted up, and it was held in the large vestry, 
which was filled to overflowing. He was intro- 
duced by Miss Matilda Hindman, and an- 
nounced as his subject ‘‘May woman vote, 
should woman vote, and would women vote, 
under the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments of the Constitution of the United States.” 
Everbody was all attention when the white- 
haired divine stepped forward and opened his 
discourse, The audienee listened with an at- 
tentive ear to everything said, but there was no 
outward expression of approval or disapproval 
on its part of the reverend gentleman’s views on 
the matter under discussion until he tried to 
impress on his hearers that there was no __pas- 
sage in the Bible that showed that Christ did 
not believe in women speaking in the church 
and other places, but that it was the Apostle 
Paul alone who had said that women should not 
be accorded this privilege. This remark was 
the signal for a commotion among the audience, 
and quite a number hissed the speaker, which, 
however, was drowned in the applause that fol- 
lowed from those whe accorded with the speak- 
er’s ideas, or who believed in the great Amer- 
ican doctrine of ‘‘ free speech” and ‘‘an open 
field to all.” The commotion at length quieted 
down, and the reverend gentleman proceeded 
with his lecture apparently but little annoyed at 
the interrruption and evidence of dissatisfac- 
tion upon the part of a portion of his auditors. 
The lecture created a great stir, and there is 
talk of having it repeated in Library Hall this 
Winter, 
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Women in the Pulpit. 


WHILE women are gradually effecting an 
entrance into the Universalist and Unitarian 
pulpits, the other denominations look on 
with coldness if not aversion, as though 
the innovation were doomed to defeat, if 
it does not entail more serious consequen- 
ces upon the churches which have the te- 
merity to give way to it. 

It is not surprising that the Episcopal, 
Presbyterian and Baptist denominations 
should shrink from a step so novel and rad- 
ical as this confessedly is. But we cannot 
see why the Methodists view it with suspi- 
cion and shrink from it with dread. Mrs. 
Van Cott preaches, exhorts, awakens a pro- 
found religious interest, brings scores of 
penitents to the anxious seats; yet her 
brothers seem afraid of recognizing and 
ordaining her as one of their ministers, 
and hold out no encouragement to other 
women to follow in her footsteps. Yet there 
is no church in this country which owes so 
much to women as the Methodist. A wo- 
man’s faith and zeal and earnest entreaty 
built the first Methodist church on this 
continent. Inthe prayer-meeting, the con- 
ference, the class-room, the revival, wo- 
man’s quick sympathy and exuberant 
earnestness and fervent faith have contrib- 
uted almost as much as the louder utter- 
ance and stronger argument of men. She 
has persuaded those whom men could nei- 
ther convince nor terrify. Her piety has 
kindled the fire on a thousand altars, and 
her devotion has filled thousands of 
lamps with sacred oil. To refuse her the 
privilege of speaking her mind from the 
pulpit in the church she has filled with 
her worth, and twined all about with her 
faith and charity, and simply because she 
is woman, is to ignore the history and con- 
tradict the spirit of Methodism, and to 
commit an act which is both unjust and 
impolitic. 

Tt is said that ‘‘ women were made for 
marriage,” and consequently should not 
engage in public offices. But were not 
men made for marriage? And does mar- 
riage unfit men for the ministry? Really, 





was not marriage, like the Sabbath, made 
for human beings, to help and not to hin- 
der the true activity to those who are wed- 
ded? That woman is physically incapaci- 
tated for preaching, may be an argument of 
some force in a denomination where preach- 
ing is more of a muscular than a mental 
performance, sound goes for sense, and 
brawn takes the place of brain and what 
comes from it; but it does not weigh much 
with those who think more of reason than 
of roar, and estimate a preacher's capacity 
by his wisdom rather than his wind. 

It may be that the feeling which leads so 
many religious people to oppose the ad- 
mission of women to the pulpit, has its roots 
in an instinct which is itself the strongest 
reason why women should respect the arti- 
ficial lines of life which the customs of 
ages have marked for her ; but it is more 
easily explained by the force of habit and 
education, and chronic prejudice against ex- 
perimenting upon things made sacred by 
association. Yet if the feeling is the out- 
growth of an organic repugnance to any or 
all innovation upon the ordinary routine 
of woman’s life ; if it indicates a constitu- 
tional sense of fitness and idea of order 
which are violated, if not outraged, by every 
departure, on woman’s part, from the nar- 
row path and shaded lot of domestic exist- 
ence and privacy, let us now be consistent 
enough to condemn every intrusion of wo- 
man into another sphere and a greater pub- 
licity. But so long as we crowd to hear 
Jenny Lind, Parepa and Patti and Mile. 
Nilsson sing, and applaud them to the echo ; 
so long as we sit entranced by the acting of 
Mrs. Landor, Madame Ristori and Char- 
loite Cushman; so long as we delight to 
honor women who, like Miss Dix, Fiorence 
Nightingale, and Mrs. Fry, and a host of 
others, have gone outside the conventional 
lines marked for their sex and engaged in 
works of public beneficence ; so long as we 
speak with reverence the name of women 
like Lady Selina Huntington, who not only 
preached with such remarkable fervor and 
power that delighted thousands hung 
breathless upon her words, but built 
churches and founded a college and became 
the leader of a sect—we see not on what 
ground the preaching of women of proper 
gifts and training can be opposed. 

But, after all, the fitness of woman for 
the pulpit and its round of duties must be 
determined by experiment. It is the work 
done and not who does it that tells. Mrs. 
Van Cott proves that she has the baptism 
of the Spirit by the souls she attracts and 
wins. If Mrs Howeand Mrs. Burleigh and 
Mrs. Livermore can address large audiences 
of cultivated, fastidious people on the high- 
est themes, in such an interesting and im- 
pressive manner that criticism gives way to 
admiration, and those who came to cavil go 
away convinced, and the papers of the whole 
country catch up and report their words, 
they make whatever place they occupy 
sacred for the hour, and convert the desk 
into a pulpit by the quality of their thought 
and the sanctity of their influence. If Mrs, 








Hanaford and Olympia Brown and Mary 
Graves actually build up feeble societies 
into self-supporting strength, and make 
them centres and sources of moral and ra- 
ligious influence, they hold their office by a. 
higher commission than any sect or associa-- 
tion can give them, and have upon it in 
the fruits of their ministering the approving 
autograph of heaven. The thing done is: 
proof of the power and of the right to doit,. 
and in recognizing the right of a woman 
whose gifts, attainments and character: 
qualify her for the ministry to enter and 
work in that profession, we simply acknowl- 
edge a fact which it were blindness not to: 
see and worse than blindness not to confess: 
with joy. 

The score of women who are in our pul- 
pits to-day are on trial for their sex as well 
as for themselves. We entreat them to re- 
member their representative character, aud 
by their fidelity and discretion, their com- 
plete consecration to the highest and best 
things, their tireless devotion to the great 
and holy work in which they are engaged, 
demonstrate to the world the fitness of 
women for a calling whose possibilities are 
divine. 








Self-Support. 


Mrs. Stowe sees the chief significance of 
the woman movement in the awakened 
energies of her sex, and the tendency of 
the woman of the present day towards self 
support and independence, Gail Hamilton, 
on the other hand, acknowledges that a 
large and increasing class of women must 
earn their own living ; but regrets the ne- 
cessity, and is sorry God has made women 
needy without furnishing them all with 
providers. A mistake has been made some- 
where. According to her way of thinking, 
it is always unfortunate for a woman to be 
forced to maintain herself, and enter into 
competition with men ; and she wails over 
the graces, the elegances, and refinements: 
which will take their departure when 
women are compelled to grapple with the 
stern necessities of life, and earn for them- 
selves what heretofore has been given 
them. 

This sprightly essayist’s trouble seems to: 
arise from a disbelief in the dignity of 
labor. She subtly tries to inoculate her 
readers with the idea that work is degrad 
ing. It grimes the hands, soils the clothes, 
and coarsens the faculties. Woman is the 
fair marble which the mud will tarnish, if 
not ruin; she must be set upon a pedestal 
to be admired, and not on the ground for 
use. But this is all wrong. The Almighty 
made no mistake in ordaining labor as the 
common lot, and making it indispensable 
to a high degree of culture or nobility of 
soul. It is not woman whom we would let 
down to work, but work we would lift up to 
the level of the noblest womanhood. Put 
a true idea of the dignity of labor into the 
world, and inspire all souls with the 
thought of its beneficence and grandeur, 
and instead of shrinking from it as a curse 
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to be shunned, a drudzery to be despised, 
women, as well as men, would accept it as 
a privilege, or welcome it as a blessing. 
The charms and graces which Miss Dodge 
praises so highly are not preserved and 
transmitted on account of the idleness 
of idle and useless women, but in spite of 
it. The beauty, and grace, and personal 
charms of most American women do not 
last thirty years. Want of exercise, stag- 
nant indoor life, and rnwholesome habits, 
are insatiable destroyers of their charms. 
They would be lovelier, healthier, and hap- 
pier than they now are with something use- 
ful and important todo. Many women know 
they are wasting in body and mind for 
want of employment, and would gladly 
busy themselves about something really 
useful, if they could do it without letting 
Mrs. Grundy know that they work for a 
living. 

The stigma of labor still adheres to a 
working woman’s garment ; and a woman 
of the better class cannot suppcert her- 
self, either by brain or hand, without con- 
siderable moral courage. She inevitably 
loses caste in fashionable society, and for a 
woman to lose caste is oftentimes to lose all 
she has. Her “set” is her world, and to 
work is to lose what is as dear as life. 

A young lady school-teacher, beautiful, 
refined, and admirably educated, is not 
invited into society with the empty-headed 
doll of fashion, who was never known te do 
a useful thing, or to uttera sensible syllable. 
The contamination of work clings to the 
girl who has to support herself, even in one 
of the noblest professions on earth. Let 
us trust thatit will not always beso. There 
is a large and increasing class of self-sup- 
porting women, and in time they will be 
able to alter the false standard of respecta- 
bility, wipe off the stain from labor, and 
put brains and attainments in the position 
they deserve to occupy. 


The conviction is gaining ground that 
self-maintenance goes hand in hand with 
self-respect, even in the case of women. 
Wives and mothers of young families, who 
have as much as they can do in the care of 
children and ordering of households, are 
not supported. They earn their living in 
the same sense that the farm laborer, who 
drops his sweat into the furrow with his 
seed, earns his bread; and it is a shame 
that, in our advanced civilization, the hire 
of these nobie laborers is wholly dependent 
on the caprice, generosity, or niggardliness 
of husbands who are not alwaysmen. God 
meant it, and it is good, that each man 
should provide for at least one woman ; but 
in communities where there are five women 
to one man the extra four must work for 
themselves or become mere appendages or 
parasites. 

A noble woman beside a good man’s 
hearth, truly and nobly rearing her children, 
is one of the sweetest and holiest of all pic- 
tures. We do not ask such a woman to go 
out and contend for business prizes, to 
strive for the acquisition of property, or 
struggle in the professional arena. Her 





hands are filled with her beautiful life-work, 
requiring more than an artist’s skill and 
patience. She is leading her little flock in 
the green pastures and beside the still | 
waters. She is dealing with minds, hearts, 
and souls; and if she helps creite a lovely 
home, the abode of peace, she is not only a 

producer and worker, but an architect and 

sculptor in the noblest sense. The first and 

fairest crown is reserved for her sacred 

brow. 

And we should also honor the woman 
who has missed this crown and strives for 
honorable independence. The cross of toil 
is left to her, often without its compensa- 
tions. Alone and unaided she is working 
out her destiny ; and by patient endeavor 
she is making the way for those weaker 
than herself. She is a beacon-light in a 
time which needs examples brave and bril- 
liant. Twenty years hence scores of women 
will support themselves where one does to- 
day, because the one woman to-day has had 
the courage and nobility of soul to set the 
example. 


| 








Parties. 


Ir is the season of parties. Almost every 
evening we hear of entertainments or recep- 
tions of some kind. Those who consider 
themselves members of society are con- 
stantly upon the go; and while heads of fami- 
lies are busy in preparing for their annual 
or semi-annual receptions, young ladies are 
ina whirl of excitement over anticipated 
pleasures or recollected delights. As a 
whole, the season is a gay one, though per- 
haps there is rather less extravagance and 
display than when business was better and 
money less tight. Fashion is exacting, so- 
ciety, in our large cities, is exorbitant in its 
demands, Our young people require a high 
and fine style of entertainment. There is 
no danger of our having too much art and 
elegance, taste and refinement. True re- 
form is not tearing down, but building up. 

But many of our parties are given by peo- 
ple who can ill afford the expense, and in 
order to maintain a position in society, and 
be thought richer than they are. In many 
cases they are given solely to display the 
costly upholstery of an establishment that 
is not paid for, or to attract a notice and 
admiration it would be difficult to secure in 
other ways. And not unfrequently three 
quarters of the visitors see through the 
brilliant sham, and set down the costly en- 
tertainment at its real value. If the givers 
of costly entertainments could overhear the 
comments made by some of their guests, as 
they circulate from room to room and scru- 
tinize paintings, upholstery, ornaments and 
whatever else is up on exhibition, they 
would see that the dazzle deceives none so 
much as themselves. 

It is not the parties that are objection- 
able, but the parade, the expense, the ex- 
citement which fashion has connected with 
them. The party in itself is a fine thing. 





What is pleasanter than nicely furnished 
parlors filled with delighted guests who) 
communicate as much joy as they recieve, | 
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The mirth-making conversation, the witty 
repartee, the laugh-provoking anecdote, the 
soul-moving music, the gay promenade and 
the always fascinating dance—there is some- 
thing hamanizing and health-giving and 
joy-exciting in them. Not enough of them 
do we have. Our American life needs more 
unbending, recreation, hilarity. We are 
suffering for the sweetness which more joy 
would infuse into our hearts. Let us have 
more social reunions, more festive and 
mirthful occasions, more to make home 
beautiful and attractive, more to weave our 
hearts together in social and loving ac- 
cord, 

The only exception to parties is the ex- 
pense which is needless, the parade which 
contributes nothing to the pleasure, the ex- 
citement which wearies and intoxicates, 
destroying the charm of nature and dissi- 
pating the real delight. A little care and 
courage would cut off these excesses and 
excresences, and restore one of the most 
delightful forms of social activity to its 
rightful place. Sprightly conversation is 
better than champagne, and wit than wine, 
and anecdote than ices. Most of our 
young ladies would contribute more to the 
occasion by putting half the time into a 
song or a charade that it would take to 
make a new dress ; and a little expenditure 
of mind would render any large expendi- 
ture of money unnecessary. 








More Unity. 

Mus. Hazuerr has written an admirable 
letter to the Golden Age, giving an account 
of the Northwestern Suffrage Association, of 
which she is President. It is an indepen- 
dent organization, though it is in sympathy 
with the American Society. She thinks 
that Society is nou completely national, 
though it may become so. 

What interests us most in her letter is the 
appeal she makes to all friends of woman’s 
enfranchisement to lay aside personal 
prejudice, vanity and ambition, and sacri- 
fice everything and do everything in their 
power for the good of the cause. Not per- 
sons but principles should be our motto. 
This is of the utmost importance at the 
present, when our movement is passing 
through the severest crisis in its history, 
It can do without leaders a thousand times 
better than without love. It wants ethics 
more than engineers, and can excuse the 
absence of politicians so long as it trusts to 
its original principles and ideas. Woman 
can hope to reform the politics of the 
nation, only by bringing into them the sweet. 
ness and purity and refinement which conj 
stitute the charm of her character and make 
her influence beneficent and her touch 
holy.. There is no earthly reason why all 
true friends of woman’s enfranchisement 
and elevation should not work together 
under one banner in perfect accord—no 
reason but the want of a little more devotion 
to the great objects they all have at heart, 
and a good deal more of the charity that 
forgets, and the love that makes one, 
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Correspondence. 


The Marriage Service. 


To the Editor of the Revolution 





Ir bas become needful for me to stop, for a 
time, every expense I possibly can; but I cannot 
justly shut myself from all reliable sources of 
information as to the progress of the great cause 
of woman's elevation I have all my life had so 
much at heart. 

Thirty years since, I insisted that the cere- 
mony of marriage between myself and husband 
should be a mutual contract, and at my refusing 
to be married with separate forms, the one for 
the wife including the word ** obey,” the clergy- 
man, for the first time in that region, substi- 
tuted the form which is here, where I now re- 
side, almost the only one in use, ‘ You mutual- 
ly promise,” etc. 

I try to impress upen my pupils that to be a 
true woman is a great and noble achievement ; 
that it is the province of woman to fashion 
monuments, not of the perishable materials of 
wood and stone, of brass and iron, but of im- 
perishable spiritual substance, the minds and 
souls whom she develops and trains for useful- 
ness and excellence, and who, in their turn, will 
develop and train others, thus perpetuating her 
influence throughout the ages. 

Pardon these few lines, and believe me an 
earnest and true friend to everything which 
builds up a true and tully developed woman- 
hood. The home and the country both need 
women—not ladies. The world has far too many 
of these ladies already. 

Aprurna C. Graves. 


Mary Snare Cotnece, | 
Worcester, Tenn., Jan. 1. | 








The Coming Woman. 


To the Editor of the Revolution : 

Ware sailing along the Western coast of the 
North American Continent, in the Panama 
steamer Sacramento I encountered in latitude 
22° 51’ North, longitude 109° 54’ West, acopy of 
the Revotvrion, dated November 18, 1871, and 
therein first with surprise, and next with a cer- 
tain modified horror, I read the following : 


«The coming collectress of the port of San 
Francisco, according to Prentice Mulford, * will 
own the best yacht in the club, and as she sits 
in her office in the female maritime costume of 
the period will command the respect and at- 
tention of all around ber.’” 

I have ever deemed myself a rational and 
almost radical supporter of progressive woman 
and her cause. I have for her borne burdens 
and received stripes, And now, for my reward, 
the Revotvrion makes my “Coming Woman” 
come from Madagascar, makes her “engage in 
street brawls;” makes her ‘‘ smoke with loafers 
at corner groceries,” and makes me a cynic of 
small wit wearing a “‘ dagger of satire.” But I 
have never said that our coming collectoress of 
San Francisco should engage in street brawls or 
smoke with loafers at street corners. I forbid 
her to do it. 

But I did give her a yacht and the knowledge 
to handle it. That need not be unbecoming a 
lady, that lady ‘the Coming Woman,” that 
woman the collectoress of San Franciseo. I said 
this also, alluding to the collectoress in office, 
** As to-day, intrique and cabal will be at work 
to oust her; but she will fight fire with fire ; 





she will wield a keen, ready, logical, pungent 
pen ; her articles will be read and known in the 
leading journals ; she will also, if required, be 
able to present a creditable appearance on the 
platiorm, and there in forensic tilt prove a ready 
and dangerous combatant.” 

This is the nearest approach I have taken my 
“Coming Woman” to the ‘street brawl” or 
‘corner grocery.” 

We will not call it “ intrigue,” but I do think 
our ‘“‘Coming Woman ” will, at least for the next 
generation, be obliged to use a little policy in 
attaining office. It is not to drop into her 
mouth because she is a woman, or because she 
isa winning one. Policy need not imply cor- 
ruption. Policy is wise like the serpent, harm- 
less like the dove. Ability will not lift men 
into exalted positions unless backed by tact and 
policy. Will woman, when her turn comes, be 
any the less subject to the same law ? 

Prentice Mvirorp. 








Form of Marriage. 





To the Edilor of the Revolution : 

In your paper of yesterday you say, ‘‘In all 
the marriages we have solemuized we have never 
yet used the word “obey,” and never will con- 
sent to be a party to the enslaving of any wo- 
man to any man on earth." 

I glory in your courage, and wish every wo- 
man who goes to the altar would insist on the 
omission of that slavish word. 

I have solemnized 180 marriages, and have in 
all cases carefully excluded it. 

My ritual has been : ‘‘ Yon solemnly promise 
in the presence of Almighty God and these wit- 
nesses that you will take the woman you hold 
by the hand to be your lawfally wedded wife ; 
engaging to be to her a kind, true, faithful and an 
affectionate husband till separated by death. Do 
you?” 

The same obligation (sex changed) to the 
woman. Yours, 

Axroyn, 0., Dec. 29, 1871. L. Brinn. 








From Texas. 





To the Editor of the Revolution : 

I nave just received notice that Iam in ar- 
rears for subscription, and requested to pay, or 
the Revotvrion will stop coming tome. Now 
I am willing to do without coffee and tea, and if 
necessary other luxuries, but I cannot and will 
not do without the Revotvrion. I read several 
papers, but none that will supply the place of 
the dear Revotvrion. It does not seem that I 
should be half supplied with literature had I 
not the Ravotvutron. I read in it what is to be 
found in no other journal. It pours forth com- 
miseration fer the thousands of women who 
bend day and night over the needle that pro- 
cures bread for herself and hungry dependents, 
and lashes the lordly prince who grows rich by 
her toil. It condemns the paying of men twice 
the wages that women receive for the same ser- 
vices. It denounces society for scorning erring 
woman for the same crimes that men commit 
with impunity. It justly demands for woman 
the same rights in the courts, at the bar, from 
the press, in the church, and the professions, 
and the Government service, And above all, it 
demands the demolition of the seraglio and the 
construction of places fitted to the redemption 
of the fallen. In short, it asserts what the sen- 
timent of enlightened Christendom yields—a 





fair show for woman. Please send me the Rr- 
VOLUTION and wait until I ean send you the pay. 
My poverty is the result of misfortune heaped 
upon us by rebels, on account of our devotion 
to the Government, the Republican party, Wo- 
man's Rights and Universal Liberty. 
Mrs. W. V. TunsTAtu. 

CRESWELL, Texas, Dec. 31, 1871. 























Miscellaneous. 
Entertainments. 


AccorDinG to Jennie June, few large parties 
have been heard of this season. Probably a 
few will be given to clear off society scores, and 
ept up the New Year's cake, after the holidays, 
but to a great extent they seem to have gone out 
offashion. Musicales, readings, charades, lunch- 
es, teas, and the like, all of which come under 
the name of ‘‘ receptions,” and receptions pro* 
per, seem to have taken their place, and fill a 
much larger space in our social life. The change 
is beneficial in more than one respect. lt takes 
society out of the hands of very young people, 
toa certain extent, and, while affording them 
abundaat opportunities, gives a chance to the 
married, who, in the multiplicity of individual 
and domestic \cares, are in constant danger 
ef not oniy being put, but of putting them- 
selves, upon the shelf in a way that is detrimen- 
tal to their own and the genera! interests. 


For these mingled gatherings of the young 
with the middle-aged, backed by a purpose, 
such as the celebration of a birthday or a wed- 
ding-day, the exhibition of musical taleat, or 
the display of the talking genius, which seems 
inseparable from any native-born American man 
or woman, no great effort in the way of toilette 
is required ; the usual dinner dress of rich silk, 
set off by handsome laces, is often sufficient, or 
a tinted silk polonaise, trimmed full with black 
lace, and worn over a trained skirt. Wery few 
overskirts are seen compared with last season. 
White muslin and tarletane dresses are made 
complete with overskirts, or several skirts of 
the same material, ora jichu and overshkirt of 
some light diaphanous material are worn a8 an 
overdress over an underdress of plain ‘silk. 
Black silks trained or demi-trained skirts, with 
overdresses of white muslin, are worn with 
Roman sashes, the latter, in some instances, \as 
costly as a dress, forty dollars being the price 
of the widest and handsomest. , 

There is a change observable in table arrang’e- 
ments this season which is certainly an irn- 
provement. Table ware is fine, and fewer 
flowers are used in the decoratidns. It is - 
ning to be understood that mere ornaments fre 
obstacles and obstructions to table enjoyment. 
There are certain leaves and mosses which mmke 
a charming background, and garnitures ‘ for 
fruits, but flowers in pots or bouquets are ratther 
in the way ; it is difficult to dispose of them! to 
advantage, and they really occupy more appro- 
priate place in the windows, upon the mantle. 
piece, or upon stands in different parts of the 
the rooms. 

Fine table ware is in itself beautifully orna- 
meatal ; it is a pleasure anda joy to every one 
that has a sense of social beauty, and to the 
good housekeeper it isa pride and joy forever. 
A woman may be forgiven who cannot bear with 
entire equanimity the loss of a tray of exquisite 
glass or shell-like china. In fact, if she could, 
she would be no woman at all, 
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Tue day is cold, and dark, and dreary, 

It rains, and the winds are never weary ; 
The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
And at every gust the dead leaves fall 

And the day is dark and dreary. 


My life is sad, and dark, and dreary, 

It rains, and the winds are never weary ; 

My thoughts still cling to the mouldering Past, 
And the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast, 
And the day is dark aud dreary, 


Be still, sad heart, and cease repining : 

Behind the cloud is the sun still shining ; 

Thy fate is the common fate of all ; 

Into each life some rain must fall, 

And some days must be dark and dreary. 
LONGFELLOW,. 








Wenpett Paris says I served once as a 
clerk in a court of this county, and [remember 
a single case of a woman who earned her daily 
dollar, and the pride of her life was thet her 
grandchildren, left to her orphans, were kept 
from the almshouse by their grandmother’s per- 
sistent thrift and toil. It was the last refuge of 
a justifiable pride. She was an object of some 
criticism in the neighborhood, and finally drag- 
ged into court on a charge of theft. Friendless, 
she could not be bailed, and she remained near- 
ly a month in the Suffolk county jail. In that 
time her grandchildren necessarily were sent to 
the poor-houss, ber little stock of furnituro was 
sold at auction to pay her rent, she had to bor- 
row of her neighbors the means of getting her 
witnesses, and at last, after nigh thiity days, 
she saw the face of a judge for thirty minutes, 
and the first examination of the case showed it 
was baseless ; that it had not a loop to hang a 
doubt on ; that it hadn't a shadow of justifica- 
tion by the confession of the magistrate himself. 
Out of pocket more than she could earn in any 
two months, scarred in character, sore with the 
breaking of the only tie that bound her to self- 
respect, her children paupers, the judge gra- 
ciously allowed her to go. Whose mistake was 
it that she ever came there? Not hers. She 
never stepped her foot over the line of the law. 
The State owed her atonement ; the State owed 
her compensation. The State, which had in- 
vaded the round of her domestic and faultless 
life, owed her, in the person of the magistrate, 
a public apology, and then behind that the am- 
plest pecuniary compensation for the loss. 








Borrtn’s Bower, under the charge of Miss 
Jennie Collins, who is a most devoted, unsel- 
fish woman, a pure enthusiast in the cause of 
working-women, is a pleasant little hall, up 
three long flights of stairs, at 815 Washington 
street. Attached to it isa smaller room where 
there are 2 few books, a few daily papers, and 
which Miss Collins uses as a sort of office. 
Here she is ready to doall she can for working 
girls, in the way of sympathy, advice, and pro- 
curing situations. She now has a plan, in 
which many people are interested, of making 
the Bower a registry office for both employers 
and employed. Any man or woman wanting 
women to work in shops, factories, or families, 
shall register name, place, kind of work re- 
quired, time allowed the worker for herself, and 
wages. Every woman wanting work shall regis- 
ter name, place, kind of work she can and will 
do, time she requires for herself, and wages. 
Then there will be no misunderstanding ; dif- 
ferences will appear at once, and be harmonized 
before making the engagement, or no engage- 
ment will be made. A true record shall be 
kept with each applicant of the date of making 





an engagement, date of giving it up, and reason 
therefor. This willharm noone. Knowledge of 
faults on both sides would have prevented half 
the unfortunate and irritating experiments 
made in household service ; and many a woman 
who blunders, fails, and is miserable in one 
family, would be competent and happy in 
another ; while many a housekeeper whose life 
is made miserable by an arrogant, insolent but 
skilful cook, would be a different creature if the 
kitchen burden were removed. 








Dr. Fates NewHaut says: Women have 
shown themselves equal to almost any work, 
acfive or speculative, that can tax human 
powers. But while there has been a Deborah 
in war, an Isabella in government, a Mary 
Somerville in science, and a Harriet Beecher 
Stowe in literature, yet it is no disparagement 
to a woman to say that these are not the fields 
of her grandest laurels. It is as the true con- 
servator of society that she fills a realm of un- 
disputed snpremacy. There is she queen with- 
outa rival. For woman makes society ; with- 
out her it does not exist. She can educate, and 
govern, and prophesy, but only she can educate 
the educators, govern the governors, and inspire 
the prophets. Susanna Wesley did a grander 
work for the race than if she had written an 
epic, discovered a planet, or held ascepter. An 
Amazon may now and then draw the bow, and 
we would not stay her hand; a sibyl may here 
and there lift up her voice, and we would not 
hush her tongue; but yet it will ever be true 
that the throne where woman reigus supreme 
is set up in the home, that germ of school and 
State and church, that type of heaven ; there 
is her scepter and there her crewn. 








Lovisz M. Atcort has written a pleasant ae- 
count of women in Brittany for the Christian 
Register. She tells, among other things, of a 
woman leading a newly bought cow through 
the square, where the noise alamgned the beast 
so much that she became unruly, and pranced 
in a most dangerous manner. We hung out of 
our windows, breathless with interest, and ready 
to fly with brandy and bandages at a minute’s 
notice, for it seemed inevitable that the woman 
would be tossed up among the lindens before 
the cow was conquered. The few men who were 
lounging about stood with their hands in their 
pockets, watching the struggle without offering 
to help, till the cow scooped the lady up on her 
horns ready for a toss. We shrieked, but 
madam just held on, kicking so vigorously that 
the cow was glad to set her down, when, in- 
stead of fainting, she coolly informed the men, 
who, seeing her danger, had approached, that 
she ‘‘ could arrange her cow for herself, and did 
not want any help,” which she proved by tying 
a big blue handkerchief over the animal’s eyes, 
producing instant docility, and then she was 
led away by her flushed but triumphant mis- 
tress, who calmly settled her cap, and took a 
pinch of snuff to refresh herself, after a scuffle 
which would have annihilated most women. 








‘Ma, come quick,” said Tom, ‘‘and leave 
what you have wrote; for the baby has got a 
bone in her throat.’ A screach and a scramble, 
a rash and a roar, and baby was caught and 
whirled to the door; but no look of distress 
ruffled her sweet face, she smiled at the fun 
with winsomest grace. ‘* Where’s the bone? I 
don’t see it,” mamma holler’d. ‘‘She has one,” 
said Tom, ‘ or else how'd she swallow’d ? ” 





PEOPLE may mourn in lugubrious phrase 
about the Irish blood in our country. For our 
own part, we think the rich, tender, motherly 
nature of the Irish girl an element a thousand 
times more hopeful in our population than the 
faded, washed-out indifferentism of fashionable 
women, who have danced and flirted away all 
their womanly attributes, till there is neither 
warmth nor richness nor maternal fulness left 
in them-—mere paper dolls, without milk in 
their bosoms or blood in their veins. Give us 
rich, tender, warm-hearted Bridgets and Kath- 
leens, whose instincts teach them the real 
poetry of motherhood, who can love unto death, 
and bear trials and pains cheerfully for the joy 
that is set before them. We are not afraid for 
the republican citizens that such mothers wil! 
bear tous. They are the ones that will come 
to high places in our land, and that will possess 
the earth by the right of the strongest.— Mrs. 
Stowe. 








Frovpe tells us ot Luther and his wife, ‘that 
never marriage brought a plainer blessing ; they 
began with respect and ended with steady affec- 
tion.” And is not this after all the secret? 
Respect! A firm, deep-rooted recognition of 
superiority as the corner-stone, builded upon by 
congenial tastes and oneness of thought and 
principle. Such attachments, unlike the warm 
gush of romantic love, whose inspiration so 
otten alone is beauty, grow slowly, but live 
surely. The one, like the brook of Spring-time, 
goes with a full heart merrily on its way, and 
when Summer’s drought comes upon it it ex- 
hales and is seen no more; while the other, 
fed by unfailing springs, life a noble river, flows 
grandly on rejoicing all its borders. 








Mrs Carourne Giiman, of Charleston, S. C., 
and her four daughters, have united in present- 
ing to Harvard University a fine photograph of 
the late Rev. Dr. Samuel Gilman, with the 
poem ‘‘ Fair Harvard,” written by him for the 
second centennial celebration of the founding of 
the college, but whose authorship has not been 
publicly acknowledged till now. The ode has 
been printed and beautifully framed with the 
portrait. Mrs. Gilman is a lady of culture and 
literary ability, but during the war was a strong 
partisan of the South. 








To APPRECIATE what another is and does is a 
far rarer and nobler thing than to point out his 
failures and limitations. The mind that fastens 
continually upon flaws and failings, and revels 
in mistakes and misdeeds, is of that unclean, 
vulgar tribe only tolerable as scavengers in a 
half-civilized period. Noble and generous souls 
think most of what is good and true, and com- 
mend more than they condemn. Praise is the 
privilege of the great, the joy of the good. 





Most people are too busy to live. In the 
ceaseless rush, run and riot of the -vorld’s busi- 
ness and pleasures they have not time for that 
calm, reflective consciousness, that action of 
intellectand affection, which is the essence of 
life, and without which they are merely beasts 
ot burden or machines. The great business of 
life is to live. 











WE recognize goodness wherever we find it. 
Tis the same helpful influence, beautifying the 
meanest as the greatest service by its manners, 
doing most when least conscious, as if it did it 
not. —Alcott. 
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A portictan of the Democratic persuasion, in 


one of his speeches waxed eloqoent on the in- 

elicity of consorting with the negroes,and closed 
one of his flights with the words, ‘‘As for you, 
gentlemen, I shail not dictate who vou shall 
marry. Ifyou choose to marry a nigger you 


shall be free to do so. But as for me, I shall 
marry one of my own sex.” 





*‘Poon thing,” observed a_ tender-hearted 
Bridgeport lady, in speaking of the death of a 
young friend, *‘she had just got a forty-dollar 
set of furs, and beauties they were ; but she don't 
need such things now.” Did madam mean to 
insinuate that her friend had migrated to a 
warmer clime? 





**Wett,” said Mrs. Jones, who had been 
berating husbands for a half hour until her 
breath was spent, ‘‘ we must take the men, like 
other evils, as they come.’’ -** Bat suppose they 
don’t come?” interposed Miss Smart, the 
spinster. 





Evper Evans, the Shaker, when asked what 
women were most appreciated at Lebanon, re- 
plied: ‘The woman who maketh a good pud- 
ding is always more valued by us than she who 
maketh a tart reply.” 





An incorrigible bachelor created a sensation 
in a company of ladies by saying, “I have a 
wife in my eye;” but the sensation subsided 
when it was observed he was looking at the wife 
ef another man. 





ExyoyMEnT is a good wayside inn, but a poor 
goal, 





THe wisest may fall, but only the best will 
rise. 





EXAMPLES FOR THE LADIES. 

Mrs. W has had a Wheeler & Wilson 
Machine since June, 1857; to January Ist, 
1871, she had made 24476 vests, (in 1870, 
2,225 vests), 17 coats and 50 pairs of pantaloons, 





besides doing the tamily sewing for six persons ; 
all the work ranging from the finest muslin to 
the heaviest beaver cloth. 





JAMES W. QUEEN & CO.: 
OPTICIANS, 
535 Broadway, N. Y. 924 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 
Every variety of Mathematical, Optical and Philosophi- 
cal Instruments. 
The following catalogues sent to any address on receipt 
of ten cents each: 
Part 1. Mathematical Instruments. 
2. Optical. 
3. Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


“ 


“ 4. Philosophical Apparatus. 1297-ly 


“The Greatest Luxury in the World.” 


TURKISH BATHS, 


Nos, 81 and 83 Colombia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
THREE MINUTES’ WALK FROM FULTON FERRY. 
Separate Department for Ladies. 
OPEN from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M, 
While the Turkish Bath has established itself as an 


elegant and refined luxury, ite great feature is its power 
as a remedial agent. 


First class rooms and Board for those desiring accom- 
modations in the Institution. Address 


CHAS, H. SHEPARD, M., D. 


REV Ol U T ION, SATU RDAY, 


THE IMPROVED UNIVERSAL 
IS THE BEST WRINGER. 


Ist REASON.—It has Rowet.’s Patent Dovare 
Coes on one end only of the shaft. These cogs 
have longer tecth, can play apart farther without 
disconnecting, cay never crowd together so as to 
bind, never work sidewise or out of place ; wear 
more evenly and tarn easier than any cog-wheel 
ever invented. 

2a REASON,—It bas the Patent Stop, which 
keeps the Cogs from disconnecting and losing 
their power, yet allows the rolls to play apart far 
enough to wring tne largest articles easily. 

3d REASON.—It has the Malleable Iron Fold- 
ing Clamp, which cannot be broken, and fast- 
ens securely and easily to tubs of any curve, and 
fits washing-machives or stationary tubs oi fully 
two inches in thickness, which no curved or or- 
divary clamp can do, and {ft folds under out of 
the way when not in use and for convenicnce in 
packing. 

4th REASON.—It bas the Folding Apron or 
Guide, to conduct the clothes safely over the sice 
of the tub, free from contact with the clamp or 
screws. 

Sth REASON.—It has the peculiar advantage cf 
Two Pressure Screws, so arranged with pat- 
ent wooden springs that each screw presses en 
both ends of the roll alike, the same as if it was 
in the centre, while the two together give double 
the capacity for pressure 

6th REASON.--The Elastic Rubber between 
the strong wooden sprivgs relieves their rigidity, 
makes the machine turn easier, saves the roll 
from strain, and causes the pressure to bear on 
both ends of the roli alike. 

7th REASON,--All its Inon parts are wrovent or 
MALLEABLE, not liable to break, aud carefully gal- 
vavized, t@prevent rust. 

8th REASON.--The Handle or Crank is not 
screwed on like other wringers, but BoLTFD or 
RIVETED, and will tura clothes backward or for- 
an or from one tub to another, without coming 
oose, 

9th REASON.-—Its folding lower slat fite down to 
any stationary tub or washing machine, and pre- 
vents water slopping over, as it will with ordlaary 
wringers, 

10th REASON,—It is very light and porta- 
ble, yet built so substantially that the strongest 
person cannot break it in wringing the largest 
garment, 

With all these Advantages, its price is no 
greater than that of any inferior wringer with cogs. 
Sold by the House Farnishing and Hardware Trade 
generally, 
The celebrated 


DOTY WASHING MACHINE, 


Manufactured and sold also by 


WETROPOLITAN WASHING MACHINE COMPANY, 
R C. BROWNING, President. 


32 Cortlandt street, New York. 
_ tet 1318 


HART BROTHERS, 


313 & 315 FULTON STREET, 
The largest stock of 
FINE WATCHES, 
JEWELRY AND 
SILVERWARE 
to be found in the City, at 
VERY LOW PRICES. 
HART BROTHERS, 
$13 & 315 Fuiton Street, 
BROOKLYN, 
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BEST HOLIDAY GIFT, 


Of Constant and Permanent Value, 
Is 
WEBSTER'S 


New Illustrated Dictionarv 
FOR PARENT, CHILD, TEACHER, PASTOR, FRIEND. 
Sold everywhere, in common and fine bindings. 


GET THE BEST. 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings ‘not in other Dictionari: 8. 
3000 Engravings. 1840 Pages Quarto. Price $12. 

“Whenever I wish to ascertain exact definiticns, I 
consult it, and tuat is quite often.’’—[Vice-President 
Colfax, Oct, 28, 1871. 

“Almost faultless definitions, orthography and pro- 
nunciation, and the numerous additions in the body 
of the work, render it a production of the rarest excel- 
lence and av invaluable aid to every student of the 
English l.nguage. No student or literary man in our 
country, at the present day, can afford to be without a 
copy."’—{President Pool, Univ. N. Carolina,Nov, 10, 1871. 

A necessity for every intelligent family, student, 
teacher and professional man. What library is com- 
plete withou( the best English Dictionary? 


ALSO 


WEBSTER’S NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 


1048 Pages Octave. 600 Engravings, 
Price $5. 
This work is reallya gem of a Dictionary, just the 
thing for the million,—{American Educational Monthly, 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
Sold by all Booksellers, 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 


SOOTHING SYRUP, 


For Cur~pren TEETHING, 





greatly facilitates the process of teething by softening 
the gums, reducing 21] inflammaticon—will allay aL. Pain 
and spasmodic action, and is 

Sure TO ReGuLaTe THE BoweELs. 
Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 
wa Revier aND Meatta To Your INFANis. 

We have put up and sold this article for years, and 
CAN SAYIN CONFIDENCE AND TRUIH of it what we 
have never been able to say of any other medicine— 
NEVER HAS IT FAILED IN A SINGLE INSTANCE TO 
EFFECT A CURE when timely used. Never did we 
know an instance of dissatisfaction by any one who used 
it; on the contrary, all are delighted with its opera- 
tions, and speak in terms of highest commendation of 
its magical effects and medical virtues. We speak in 
this matter “WHAT WE DO KNOW,” after years of ex- 
perience, «pd pledge our reputation for the fulfilment 
of what we here declare. In almost every inetance 
where the infant is suffering from pain and exhaustion 
relief will be found in fifteen or twenty minutes after the 
syrup is administered 

This valuable preparation has been used with 
NEVER-FAILING SUCCESS in 

THOUSANDS OF CASES. 

Itfnot only relieves the child from pain, but invigor- 
ates the stomach and bowels, corrects acidity, and gives 
tove and energy to the whole system. It will almost 
instantly relieve 

GRIPING IN THE BoWELS AND Wisp Couic. 

We believe it the best and surest remedy in the world in 
allcases of DYSENTERY AND DIARRH@A IN CHIL- 
DREN, whether it arises from teething or from any other 
cause. We would say to every mother who has a child 
suffering from any of the foregoing complaints—Do not 
iet your prejudices nor the prejudices of others stand be- 
tween your suffering child and the relief that will be 
SURE—yes, ABSOLUTELY SURE—to follow the use of 
this medicive if timely used. Full directions for using 
will accompany each bottle. None genuise unless the 
fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS, New York, is on the 
outside wrapper 

Sold by all Druggists throughout the world. 





YHENANDOAH VALLEY Va. & W. Va. 

200 Cheap and Fertile Farms! Good Markets. Short 
winters and healthy climate. Send for Catalogues, 
Virginia Keal Estate Agency, Martinsburg, W. Va. 




















HALL’S 
VEGETABLE SICILIAN 
HAIR 
RENEWER. 





Every year increases the popularity of this 
valuable Hair Preparation; which is due to 
merit alone. We can assure our old patrons 
that it is kept fully up to its high standard; 
and it is the only reliable and perfected 
preparation for restoring Gray or FapEep 
Harr to its youthful color, making it soft, 
lustrous and silken. The scalp, by its 
use, becomes white and clean. It removes 
all eruptions and dandruff, and, by its tonic 
properties, prevents the hair from falling 
out, as it stimulates and nourishes the hair- 
glands. By its use, the hair grows thicker 
and stronger. In baldness, it restores the 
capillary glands totheir norma vigor, and 
will create a new growth, except in extreme 
old age. It is the most economical Harm 
Dressing ever used, as it requires fewer ap- 
plications, and gives the hair asplendid, 
glossy appearance. A. A. Hayes, M.D., 
State Assayer of Massachusetts, says, ‘‘ The 
constituents are pure, and carefully selected 
for excellent quality and I consider it the 
Best Preparation for its intended purposes. 


Sold by all Drugqists and Dealers in Medicines. 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


Buckingham’s Dye 
FOR THE WHISKERS. 


As our Renewer in many cases requires 
too long a time, and too much care, to re- 
store gray or faded Whiskers, we have pre- 
pared this dye, in one preparation, which will 
quickly and effectually accomplish this 
result. It is easily applied, and produces a 
color which will neither rub nor wash off. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price Fifty Cents. 


Manufactured by R. P, HALL & CO., 


NASHUA, N. H. 
EXPECT COLD WEATHER. 


BURTIS 


BASE BURNING FURNACE 


Has been pronounced by leading architects and scientific 
men to bo THE MOST DESIRABLE FUR- 
NACE ever invented, in that it has the largest radiat- 
ing surface ; consumes its own gases; is a perpetual 
Burner ; and circulates the air most rapidly, in the 
purest state and largest volume. 


The Burtis Fire-Place Heater, 


Improvement on the Morning Glory. 
PATENTED Juy 4, 1871. 





This wonderful Heater will sit in an ordinary Fire- 
place, and will warm a parlor and two sleeping rooms 
beside, It isas cheerful as an open grate ; is free from 
dust ; requires but one kindling the entire Winter, and 
is without an equa! in the world. 


THE EMPIRE 


HEATING RANGE. 


Greatest Success of the Age, 


This Range will warm from two to four upper rooms 
with the same fire required for cooking. 


SEND FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, 


Burtis, Graff & Rice, 


206 Water street, N. Y¥., Cor. Fulton. 
1301-eow.6m 








GEO. WOODS & CO.’S 


Parlor & Vesiry 


ORGANS, 
ARE THE VERY BES7 IN USE. 


as proven by their unparalleled suceess ; which is solel 


due to their 
UNEQUALLED QUALITY OF TONE, 


their great capacity for variety of effect, and the beauty 
of those effeets, 

All persons wishing a Parlor Organ for use, Organists, 
Teachers, or Music Dealers, are invited to acquaint them- 
selves with these [nstruments. We feel confident thata 
knowledge of them is all that is required to secure their 
selection, 


Call upon or address 


DOANE, WING & CUSHING 


No. 423 Broome street, New York. 
1281- 





BOYNTON’S 


Brick-Set and Portable, Anthracite and 
Bituminous Coal 


FURNACES, 


FOR CHURCHES, DWELLINGS, STORES, ETC,, ETC. 


Thirty years’ experience in manufacturing these 
goods have given us a stock superior to any in market, 
Send for circulars. 

RICHARDSON, BoynTON & Co., 234 Water St., N. Y. 

1301-3ms 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL 
No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufactur- 
ers of Patent Spring-back 
Account Books. 


All kinds of first-class Stationer”, Writing Papers, Desks, 
Portfolios, Scrap Books, Ex; nse Books, Diaries, 
Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Shessmen, 

Wallets, &c., &c. 

We keep everything in our line and sell at lowest 
prices, 








<= Always Ready.” 


WM. B. BROMELL & CO., 
Practical, Prompt and Cheap 


STEAM JOB PRINTERS, 


92 WHITE STREET, 


(Between Broadway and Elm,) 


Your favors earnestly solicited. 
Estimates cheerfully given. 


Wm. B. Bromell. David Smith. 


198-3mos 


NEW YOPK. 





(ME! HODIST BUILDING) 
805 Broadway, Cor. Eleventh St. 


Here is where young men are thoroughly equipped 
for the duties of business life. 

Instruction given in the most practical way in all the 
branches of a business education, 

No term divisions. Students can enter at any time. 

Call for circular or address, 
8. 3. PACKARD, Principal. 


AYER’sS 
SARSAPARILLA 


Is widely known as one of the most effectual remedies 


ever discovered for cleansing the system and purifying 
the blood. It has stood the test of years, with a con- 
stautly growing reputation, based on its iutrinsic virtues, 
and sustained by its remarkable cures. So mild as to be 
safe and beneficial to children, and yet so searching as to 
effectually purge out the great corruptions of the blood, 
such as the scrofulous and syphilitic contamination. 
Impurities, or diseases that have lurked in the system 
for years, soon yield te this powerful antidote, and dis- 
appear. Hence its wonderful cures, many of which ar 
publicly known, of SCROFULA, and all scrofulous dis- 
eases, ULCERS, ERUPTIONS, and eruptive disorders of 
the skin, TUMORS, BLOICHES, BOILS, PIMPLES, 

USTULES, SORES, SI. ANTHONY’S FIRE, ROSE or 
ERYSIPELAS, TETTER, SALT RHEUM, SCALD HEAD 
RINGWORM, and internal ULCERATIUNS of the UTE- 
RUS, STOMACH and LIVER. It also cures other com- 
plaints, to which it would not seem especially adapted, 
such as DROPSY, DYSPEPSIA, FITS, NEURALGIA, 
HEART DISEASE, FEMALE WEAKNESS, DEBILITY 
and LEUCORRHEA, when they are manifestations of the 
scrofulous poisons, 

It is an excellent restorer of health and strength in the 
Spring. By renewing the appetite and vigor of the diges 
tive organs, it dissipates the depression and listless lan- 
guor of the season. Even where no disorder appears, 
people feel better, and live longer, for cleansing tue 
blood. ‘The system moves on with renewed vigor and 
a new lease of life. 

PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Practical Chemists 
LOWELL, MASS., U. 5. A. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 
SANDFORD’S 
PATENT CHALLENGE HEATERS 


still unsurpassed for Churches, Schools, Dwellings, etc, 
Portable, set in brick, or as Fireplace Heaters. Send 
for circular to the undersigned, makers also of the 
Beacon Light Base-Burners, Sandford’s Mammoti 
Heaters, greatly improved, Improved Challence 
Ranges, and a great variety of Heating and Cookin 
Stoves and Ranges, Hollow Ware, etc. 
NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 

239 and 241 Water St., N.Y. 


NO DRAUGHTS 


AT 


YOUR WINDOWS 


TO GIVE COLDS. 


No rattling of sashes on windy nights 
to break your rest, 





Warm halls, snug rooms, and comfort throughout the 
house by using these celebrated WEATHER STRIPs. 
Greatly increased demand, owing to the Reduced Price 
List. 
ROERUCK BROS., 
58 Fuuron STREET, Near CLIFE 
[Same office eight years, 1307-th 














THE 


REVOI AUTION, 


SATURDAY, 





J AN. 20, 1872. 





SIMILIA SIMILIBUS CURANTUR 
HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 

AVE PROVED FROM THE MOST AMPLE EX- 

perience, an entire success; Simple — Prompt— 

Effcient and Reliable. They are the only mediciues 
perfectly adapted to popular use—so simple that mis- 
takes cannot be made in using them ; so harmless as to 
be free from danger, and so efficient as to be always re- 
liable. They have raised the highest commendation 
from all, aud will always render satisfaction. 
Nos. Cents. 
Cc ures Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations...... 5 
Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic. 
Crying Colic or Teething of Infants... 
Diarrheea, of Children or Adults......... 
Dysentery, Griping, Bilious Colic 
Cholera-Morbus, Vomiting 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis 
Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache...... 
Headaches, Sick Headache, Vertigo... 
Dyspepsia, Bilious Stomach 
Suppressed or Painful Periods 
Whites, too Profase Periods 
Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing.... 
Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions. . . 
Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains........-.2! 
Fever and Ague, Cuiil Fever, Agues. oeeon 
Piles, blind or bleedin z 
Opbtbiamy, and sore or weak eyes 
Catarrh, acute or chronic, Influemza...... 
Whooping Congh, violen. 
Asthma, Oppressed Breathi'g......... 
Ear Discharges, impaired hearing 
Scrofula, enlarged glands, Swelli.u-......4 
Geueral Debility, physical weakness 
Dropsy and Scanty Secretions 
Sea Sickness, sickness from riding 
Kidney Disease, Gravel 
Nervous Debility, Seminal Emis- 

sions Involuntary Discharges 
Five Boxes, with one $2 vial of 
Powder, very necessary in serious 


et ee 
ava cew a 2 eee ee 


Sore Moutn, Canker 
Urinary weakness, wetting bed 
Painful Periods, with Spasms............50 
Sufferings at change of life............. 1.00 
Epilepsy, spastas, St. Vitus Dance... .1.00 
Diphtheria, ulcerated sore throat........ .50 
FAMILY CASES 
Of 35 to 60 large vials, morrocco or roge- 
wood case, containing a specific for 
every ordinary disease a family is sub- 
ject to, and books of directions... .from 
Smalier Family and TrdVelling cases, 
with 20 to 28 vials from 
Specifics forall Private Diseases, both 
for Curing and Preventive treatment, 
in vials and pocket cases 


POND'S EXTRACT 
Cures Burns, Bruises, Lameness, Soreness, 
Sore Throat, Sprains, Toothache, Earache, Neu- 
ralgia, Rheumatism, Lumbago, Piles, Boils, 
Stings, Sore Eyes, Bleeding of the Lungs, Nose, 
Stomach, or of Piles; Corns, Ulcers, Old 
Sores. 


Price, 6 oz., 50 cents ; 
$1.75. 
a@-These Remedies, except POS —’S EXTKACT, by 
the case or single box, are sent to any part of the coun- 
try, by mailor express, free of charge, on receipt of the 
price. Address 
Hampkreys’ Specific 
Homeopathic Medicine Co., 
Office and Depot, No. 562 — New York. 
Up-town Store, 817 Broadw: 
_FOR SALE BY ALL ‘DRUGGISTS. _ 


HARLEM & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spectacle Cases and Tobacco Boxes, 
AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
SPECTACLES, EYE & OPERA GLASSES, 
Knives, Forks, Spoons, 


POCKET MATCH SAFES, SEWING BIRDS, 
TAPE MEASURES, 


TABLE BELLS, RAZOR STROPS, &c., 
299 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


HFNRY K. VAN SICLEN 


BIBLIOPOLE., 


Room No. 5, 133 Nassau Street, New York. 


210 to $35 


$5 to $8 


$2 to $5 


Pints, $1.50 ; Quarts, 


_NEan DvaNE STREET 





Personal attention given to supplying Family and 
= School Libraries, by mail or otherwise. 





I. T. HELMBOLD. 


A CASE OF TWENTY YEARS’ 


STANDING. 
PHILADELPHIA, Penn., June 25, 1867. 


H. T. HELMBOLD, Druggist : 
Dear Sin: I have been a snfferer for upward of 
bladder and kidney affec- 


tions, during which time I have used various medical 


twenty years with gravel, 


preparations, and been under the treatment of the 
most eminent physicians, experiencing but Little re- 
lief. 

Having seen your preparation extensively advertised, 
I consulted my family physician in regard to using your 
Extract Buchu. 

I did this because I bad used all kinds of advertised 
remedies, and had found them worthless, and some 
quite injurious ; in fact, I despaired of ever getting 
well, and determined to use no remedies hereafter un- 
less I knew of the ingredients. It was tuis that prompted 
me to use your remedy. As you advertised that it was 
composed of buchu, cubebs and juaiperberries, it oc- 
curred to me and my physician as an excellent combin- 
ation ; and witb his advice, after an examination of the 
matter, aud consulting again with the druggist, I con- 
ciuded to try it. 
months ago, at which time I was confined to my room. 


I commenced to use it about eight 


From the first bottle I was astonished and gratified at 
the beneficial effect, and after using it three weeks was 
able to walk out. I felt much like writing to you a full 
statement of my case atthe time, but thought my im- 
provement might be only temporary, and therefore con- 
cluded to defer, and see if it would effect a perfect cure, 
knowing that it would be of greater value to you and 
more satisfactory to me. 

iam now able to report that a cure is effected, afler using 
the remedy for five months . 

I HAVE NOT USED ANY NOW FOR THREE MONTHS AND 
FEEL AS WELL IN ALL RESPECTS 4S I EVER DID. 

Your Buchu being devoid of any unpleasant taste and 
odor, a nice tonic and invigorator of the system, I do not 
mean to be without it wrenever occasion may require its 
use on such occasions. 

M. McCORMICE. 


Should any doubt Mr. McCormick’s statement, he re- 


fers to the following gentlemen : 
HON. WM. BIGLER, 
Ex-Governor of Pennsylvania. 
HON. THOS. B. FLORENCE, 
Washington, D. C. 
HON. J, C. KNOX, 
Ex-Judge, Philadelphia. 
HON, J. 8. BLACK, 
Ex-Judge, Philadelphia. 
D, R. PORTER, 
Ex-Governor of Pennsylvania. 
ELLIS LEWIS, 
Ex-Judge, Philadelphia. 
HON. R. C. GRIER, 
Philadelphia. 
HON. G. W. WOODWARD, 
Ex-Judge, Philadelphia. 
HON. W. A. PORTER, 
Philadelphia. 
HON. JOHN BIGLER, 
Ex-Governor of California, 
HON. E. BANKS, 


Washington, D. C. 
And many others, if necessary, 


HON. 


HON. 





-e the he Baby is s Cutting Teeth 


Use that old and well-tried remedy 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP, 


Which greatly facilitates the process, and is sure to 
regulate the bowels, It relieves the child from pain 
corrects acidity and wind colic, and by giving the infant 
quiet, uatural sleep, gives rest to the mother. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 


For Children. 


SYRUP 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 


Is pleasant to take. 


WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


Is perfectly safe. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRU} 


Soothes the child. 


WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
Gives rest to the child. 


WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 


Gives rest to the mother. 


SYRUP 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 


Sold by all Druggists. 


‘NOTWITHSTANDING © 


THE GREAT ADVANCE IN 


CARPETING 


We still continue to sell at old prices. 


SYRUP 


JOHN CROSSLEY & SONS’ 
BEST ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
$1.25 to $1.50. 

AMERICAN TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 

At $1.40 

ALSO A 


AMERICAN 


LARGE LINE OF 
AXMINSTERS 
Ranging in price from $2.50 to $3.50 per yard. 


MOQUETTES, 
WILTONS, 
VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS, 
THREE-PLYS, 
INGRAINS, Ec, 


AT GREATLY PEDUCED PRICES, 


J. P. OARLL & 60, 


_ 309 Fureon Steger, Brooxuyn, J+, I. 


FORT Y-SECOND DIVIDEND. 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
644 & 646 BROADWAY, Con. BLEECKER ST., 


DECEMBER 19. 1871. 

The Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
42d SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND on all deposits (by the 
rules entitled thereto,) at the rate of SIX PER CENT. 
PER ANNUM. on all sums from $1.00 to $5,000, payable 
on and after the third Monday in January. 

The Dividend will be credited under date of January 
lst, and if not withdrawn, will receive Interest the same 
as a Deposit. E. J. Brows, President, 

Epwarp Scuer., Treasurer, 





©. F, ALvorp, Secretary 131413817 








THE REVOLUTION 


, SATU RDAY, JAN. 


20), 1872. 15 








BROWN’S 
VERMIFUGE COMFITS, 


OR 


WORM LOZENGES. 


Much sickness undoubtedly with children and adults 
attributed to other causes, is occasioned by worms 


REST AND COMFORT 


TO THE 


SUFFERINC. 


HOUSEHOLD PANACEA 


AND 


Familv Liniment 


Is the best Remedy in the World forthe following com- 
plaints, viz ; 


The “ Vermifuge Comfts,” although effectual in des-| Cramp in the Limbs and Stomach, 
Pain nu the Stomach, Bowels, or Side, 





VINEGAR BITTERS' 


troying werme, can do no possible injury to the most 


43. Watxsn, Proprietor. RB. H. MoDonacp @ Co., Druggiste ani 
Gen'l Agents, Sau Francisco, Cal., and 32 & 34 Commerce st., N. Y. 
MILLIONS Bear Testimony to their Won- 
derful Curative Effects. They are not a vile Fancy 
Drink, made of Poor Rum,.Whiskey, Proof 
Spirits and Refuse Liquors doctored, spiced and 
sweetened to please the taste, called ‘Tonics,’ “ Appetiz- 
ers,” “ Restorers,”’ &c., that lead the tippler on to drunken- 
ness and ruin, but are a true medicine, made from the 
native roots and herbs of California, free from all 
Alcoholic Stimulants, They are the GREAT 
BLOOD PURIFIER and a LIFE GIVING 
PRINCIPLE, a perfect Renovator and Invigorator of 





delicate child. This valuable combination has been 


successfully used by physicians, and found to be safe 


and sure in eradicating worms, so hurtful to children. 


Children having worms require immediate attention, 


aa neglect of the trouble often causes prolonged sickness. 


Symptoms of worms in children are often overlooked: 
Worms in the stomach and bowels cause irritation, 


which can be removed only by the use of a sure remedy 


The combination of ingredients used in making Brown's 


Rbeumatism in all its forme. 


Neuralgia, Bilious Colic, 

Dysentery, Cholera, 

Fresh Wounds, Colds. 

Tooth Ache, Chapped Hands 

Sore Throat, Burns, 

Sprains and Bruises, Spinal Complaints, Chills an 
Fever. 


PURELY VEGETABLE AND ALL-HEALING 


FOR INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL USE, 


he Sicambenaden me meererel « Vermifuge Comfits”’ is such as to give the best possi- — 
these Bitters according to directions, and remain long un- | ble effect with safety. 
well, provided their bones are not destroyed by mineral 
poison or other means, and the vital organs wasted beyond 
the point of repair. ) 
They are a Gentle Purgative as well as a a 
Tonle, possessing also, the peculiar merit of acting asa 
powerful agent in relieving Congestion or Infi 
the Liver, and all the Visceral Organs. 
FOR FEMALE COMPLAINTS, whether in 
young or old, married or single, at the dawn of woman- | ME86R8. JOHN I. Brown & Son: 
ke at the turn of life, these Tonic Bitters have no AsI have used your “ Worm Comfils” in my practice 


PREPARED BY 


CURTIS & BROWN, 
No. 215 Fulton Street, N. Y 
The HovusEHOLD PANACEA AND FamMILy Linimenrt wil! 





of extract the fire from a burn immediately, and remove all 
Boston, Jan. 27, 1864. : . 
painand soreness. Alsoasure cure for Dysentery and 


Summer Complaints, giving immediate relief. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USING : 

For Inflammatory and Chronic Rheumatiem | for two years past with always good success, I have no Io ali cases of Pain in the Side, Stomach, Back or Bow. 
ener pam athens mmr a hesitation in recommending them as a very superior | els, Dysentery and Summer Complainis, it should be taken 
of the Blood, Liver, Kidneys and Bladder, these | preparation fo" the purposs for which they are intended. | internally, as follows : 

Bitters have been most successful Suea Diseases | 4.1 am aware they do nol contain any mercury or other | To a tumbler balffull of water put a table-spoonfal or 
are caused by Vitiated Blood, which is generally pro- 3 ‘ 
duced by derangement of the Digestive Organs. injurious substanees, I consider them perfectly safe to | more of sugar ; add to it a tea-spoonful of the HousEHOLD 

DYSPEPSIA OR INDIGESTION, Weadache, | administer even in the most delicate cases. 
Pain in the Shoulders, Coughs, Tightness of the Chest, 
Dizziness, Sour Eructati of the 8t h, Bad Taste in 
the Mouth, Bilious Attacks, Palpitation of the Heart, In- 
flammation of the Lungs, Pain in the regions of the Kid- 
neys, and a handred other painful ume are the off- 
springs of Dyspepsia. 

They invigorate the Stomach and stimulate the torpid 
Liver and Bowels, which render them of unequaled cffi- 
cacy in cleansing the blood of all impurities, and impart- 
ing new life and vigor to the whole system. 

‘FOR SKIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Tetter, Salt 
Rheum, Blotches, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, Carbun- 
cles, Ring-worms, Scald Head, Sore Eyes, Erysipelas, Itch, 
Scurfs, Discolorations of the Skin, Humors and Diseases of 
the Skin, of whatever name or nature, are literally dug up 








PaNaCEA AND FAMILY LINIMENT; mix them well to- 
ALVAH HOBBS, M.D. gether, and drink it. 





In all cases of Sore Throat, either from Cold, Bron- 
chitis, or any other cause, prepare the mixture as above, 
and take a tea-spoonful or two every hour or two through 
the day. 

For Rheumatic Affections in the Limbs, Stomach or 
Back, Spinal Diseases, Stitches in the Back or Side, make a 


DIRECTIONS. 


: thorough external application with the HousEHOLD Pan- 
Take each time— 


ACEA AND FaMILy LiniMent, in its full strength, rub- 


OnE Lozenge for children from 1 to 2 years. bing it in well. 


and carried out of the System in a short time by the use of Two “* ee “ @2to4a “ For Tooth Aehe, wet a piece of cotton and put it to the 
these Bitters. One bottle in such cases will conviace the F tooth 
most incredulous of their curative effects. THREE “ “ “ 4to6 “ . 
Cheanse the Vitiated Blood whenever you find its impuri- Foun “« cs pear fe For a Cough and Pain in the Side, bathe the side and 
— net meee the ste Pimples, Eruptions, or stomach well, and lay ona piece of dry cotton wadaing 
res; cleanse it when you find it obstructed and sluggish Six Lozenges for adults. j 
in the veins; cleanse it when it is foul, and your feelings a or batting to the parts affected, which will produce a 


will tell you when. Keep the blood pure, and the health To be taken in the morning before breakfast, and at | little irritation, and remove the difficulty to the skin and 
of the system will follow 

Pin, Tape, and other Worms, wurking in the sys- night (bed time) for four or five days. 
tem of so many thousands, are effectually destroyed and 
removed. Saysadistinguished physiologist, there isscarce- 
ly an individual upon the face of the earth whose body is | toms of worms are again observed. 
exempt from the presence of worms. It is not upon the 
healthy elements of the body that worms exist, but upon Q 
the diseased humors and slimy deposits that breed oa JEREMIAH CURTIS & SONS, 
living monsters of disease. No system of Medicine, no ver- New York 


mifuges, no anthelmintics, will free the system from JOHN Ll BROWN & SONS 
worts like these Bitters. 


> Sold by all Druggists and Dealers, outun. 
J. WALKER, Proprietor. R, H. McDONALD & CO., 
Druggists and General Agents, San Francisco, Cal: 
fornia, and $2 and 34 Commerce Street, New York. ity 


carry it off. 
Commence again in a week, and give as before, i is For Ague, make alike application to the face. Itis 
best at all times, when making an external application, 


to take some of the above mixture internally ; it quick- 





ens the blood and invigorates the system. 


| For Burns or Scalds, put it on in its full strength imme- 
. Proprietors diately after the accident. 

For Cuts, wrap up the wound in the blood, and wet 
the bandage thoroughly with the HousEHOLD PANacga 


p FaMILy LINIMENT. 








ulfidaiesabinen or Chills and Fever it is a certain and sure cure, 


GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS. Should be used freely externally about the chest, and 
, with 


Do you want an oy or travell aken internally at the same time. It quickens the 
oS aed White Wire ® per day sell They CURTIS & BROWN, 215 Fulton St., N. ¥. ood and invigorates the whole system. No mistake 
pF gee a e free, so there is no risk it 
udson River Wire Works, 136 | gold by Draggists, Chemists aud Desiers in Medicines ; 


Maiden lage cor. Di Ste Bs Be egeeisit | at 25 cents per box. ga PRICE, THIRTY-FIVE CENTS. 







All orders should be addressed to 
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L. W. FROST, Continental 
Life Insurance Co,, N. Y. 





HARTERED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


SLOO.,000 O00 
sited with the Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York as special sacurity'to Policy-holders. 
SUCCESS THE CRITERION OF EXCELLENCE, 
HAS ACHIEVED A SUCCESS WITHOUT A PARALLEL IN THE HISTORY OF, LIFE INSURANCE, 
7,500 Policies issued in twenty-one months, insuring over $16,.0....0,. 
WHICH I8 THE LARGEST COMMENCEMENT BUSINESS EVER DONE BY ANY OTHER COMPANY IN| THE WORLD. 
AND WHY NOT? 
most favorable to the insured and unexcelled by those of any othe: 


THE EMPIRI 


Notice the following liberal features, the 
company 

Ordinary Whcle Life Policies absolutely non-forfeitable from the payment of first annual premium, 

All other Policies non-torfeitable after two annual payments. 

All Policies incontestable for usual causes, and absolutely incontestable after two annual premiums. 

All restrictions upon travel and residence removed, and no permits required. 

One-third of the Premiums Loaned to the insured, if desired, and no notes required. 
No accumulation of interest on Defiued Premiums, and no increase of annual payment on any class of Policies. 
Dividends Accumulative, the surplus being returned to the Policy-holders equitably, each receiving thereof what- 
ever he may have contributed thereto. 

The Business of the Company conducted upon the Mataal Plan. 
EXAMPLE OF THE NON-FORFEITURE PLAN OF THE “ EMPIRE.” 


Age of party insured 35. Ordinary Whole-Life Policy. 


One Annual Premium will continue the Policy in force 2 years and 3 days. 
T we “ “ “ “ “ 4 12 “ 
Three “ “ “ “ “s 6 “ 27 ” 
Four “ “ “ “ “ 8 “ 46 
Five ” ° ” se 10 = 56 - 


Etc., etc., ete., 
GUARANTEE INTEREST PLAN.—An Entirely New Feature. 

Number of Annual Premiams limited, varying from five to twenty-three, according to age. 

Six per cent, Compound Interest guaranteed from the commencement to the end of the paying period on all th 
payments, until the sum insured shall have been accumulated. 

Toe monetary value of the Policy, during the paying period, averages more than twelve per cent. compound inter- 
est ; and subsequently, during the whole of life, the policy will probably pay au income on its face equal to about 
six per cent., and at death the ameunt insured passes unimpaired to the representatives of the insured. 

The policy (maturing at death) is issued at the time of the first payment for the full amount insured, thus combin- 
ing the advantages of both Life Insurance and Savings Bank. 

According to the age and annual mium, and in the number of years indicated below (the payments then ceas- 
ing), a policy on the Guarantee Luterest Plan accumulates to One Thousand Dollars. Double the given premium 


gives $2,000, etc., ete 


etc., 




















| The Annual | To which add Prewium and 
| Premium on a | 4mount (the Interest (secured Interest (forming 
At Age Of) p icy of $1,000] Will in whole sum to be | by the policy) as the basis of 
‘beine | paid) to allowed by the subsequent income) 
_— Company. equals 
5 $22 16 l 22 years $457 52 + $512 48 $1,000 00 
21 26 15 _ ie 523 00 + 477 00 = 1,000 00 
27 | 112 18 560 16 + 439 84 -= 1,000 00 
; 7 46 16 579 36 + 420 64 : 1,000 00 
9 45 76 4“ 640 64 + 359 36 = 1,000 00 
4 57 01 12 684 12 + 315 88 == 1,000 00 
51 | 72 97 | mo « 729 70 + 270 30 = 1,000 00 
or, varying the Annual Premium and the number of years : 
i4 $4 13 years, $655 72 + $344 28 $1,009 00 
20 } 5645 12 sad 677 64 + 3:2 36 = 1,000 00 
26 63 62 | il . 699 82 + 300 18 = 1,000 00 
32 | 1 727 60 + 272 40 1,100 00 
48 9 * 745 83 + 254 17 — 1,000 00 
44 | 23 | s 769 84 + 230 16 = 1,000 00 
bv 113 46 | 7 « 794 22 + 205 7 : 1,000 00 
At intervening ages, the same results follow from proportionate premiums. 











&@-f irst-Class Agents wanted in all parts of the country. Apply at the Home office, 139 Broadway. 

\ AGIC LANTERNS, STEREOPTICONS, &c., &c., ; 

4 especially adapted for the use of Sunday Schools, 

Churches, with a large assortment of Bible, Scientific, 

Holy Land, and many thousand views of different sub- 

jects. 

A liberal discount to Sunday Schools and Ministers. 

Priced and Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 
W. MITCHELL M’ALLISTER, 

2309-1302 728 Chestnut Street, Pa, 


LADIES 


Desiring to procure a First-Class Sewing Machine 
against easy monthly instalments, or good work fur 
nished at home, will apply at 294 157 East 
26th st., or 477 9th ave., N. Y¥. 
prices if desired. 


Bowery, 


Geol work at high 
1287-ly 




















ihis Machine 1s presented with the fullest assurance 
that it will meet the wauts of the public more fully than 


Any other, being the largest machine’made, having less 


working parts, ranning rapid, light and easy ; possessing 
a variety of new and useful attachments for executing 
an enlarged variety of work ; having a new combination 
of feed and working principles, which renders it more 
effective in executing the various grades of work re- 
quired, eitber in the family or the manufectory; in 
fact, having every essential element to render it au ase 
sured and speedy success. 

Local agents wanted throughout the United States, to 
whem will be given the most liberal terms known in the 
trade. Send for circular, and address 


THE DAVIS 8. M. CO., Watertown, N. Y., 
or ite Branches, located at 161 State street, Chicago ; 
163 West Fourth street, Cincinnati ; 612 North Fourth 
street, St. Louis ; 460 Fulton street, Troy ; 73 West Palti- 
more street, Baltimere ; 1306 Chestnut street, Philadel. 
phia ; 22 Temple Place, Boston, and 726 Broadway, New 
York. 1298-1349 





This machine is guaranteed, in its present complete- 
{ the want of the household, for either do- 
mestic or fancy work. 


ness, to mc 
It knits everything and starts 
Efficient and reliable 
agents wanted in every section of the country, with 


Books and 


the work with a selvage edge. 


whom the most liberal terms will be made. 
circulars sent to any address, free of charge. All orders 


and communications must be addressed to 
DANA BICKFORD, 
Vice-President and General Agent, 
1297-1300 689 Broadway, New York. 


RANGE AND HEATER DEPOT, 


A. McPHERSON, 
No. 23384 WATER STREET, NEW YORR, 
Would call the attention of the public te the 


RADIANT, or NEW FIRE-PLACE HEATER, 


one that will heat below as well asthe upper rooms, It 
has a shicld to prevent the mica from being smoked ; 
has a dust-damper by which the stove can be cleaned out 
and a fire removed without dust. Any one who exam 
ines the grate will be satisfied that it is superior to any 
heater yet made. 

Also for sale the American Range, THE MONARCH, 
an elevated oven range. 

The Ztna Stationary Heater, THE VULCAN PORT- 
ABLE HEATER ; also, COOKING STOVES, for coal or 
wood, SELF-FEEDING STOVES, and a variety of Heat- 





Stoves, all of which will be sold at low prices, 











